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to California before 
** The days of old, 
The days of gold, 
The days of ’49.”’ 


HE Occasional Visitor came | 
i 
| 


“«€ > . fieaud ee 
tp Consequently he is an article of virtu of which we are all a 
oy little proud. The Californian that dates back of ’49 holds 
. himself asa little better than alater comer, even one that wore 


the tenderness off his feet in the fifties. He may have been 
only a supercargo on board a brig that was trading wooden nutmegs for hides,— as 
for instance, the Occasional Visitor,— but his association with the old Spanish 
grandees and his intimate life in their wide spreading casas transformed him, trans- 
muted him, as it were, and he took upon himself some of the airs of his stately 
hosts. The O. V. was once Alcalde, and his homely Irish-American name of Patrick 
Saltonstall was lost beneath the glorious knighthood of Don Patricio. 

Don Patricio was no longer handsome, and the years had stolen his power to 
respond to the demands of romance, but his old face would glow with an inner light 
as he talked of the days of manana. His tales gave life and coior to our tiresome 
disyuisitions on the tariff and silver, and infused into the atmosphere of making- 
both-ends-meet an intangible something that seemed filled with the warm, sensuous 
perfumes of the mission gardens; something suggestive of the lavish recklessness of 
times that knew neither miser nor pauper. The young super-cargo had /ived once 
In the long ago, and knew all the delights of the old Spanish régime. As the Firefly 
lay at anchor in the port of Yerba Buena or Monterey, he would ride at the head of 
a band of vaqueros from one charming old adobe to another and spread the great 
news that there was a Yankee brig in port ready to barter for hides, tallow, and soap. 
His coming was the signal for a week of merry-making, and the dark-eyed sefioritas 
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and stately dons vied with each other in their attentions. The golden sunshine, the 
golden poppies that flaunted near the casa walls, carried with them no warning of 
the undiscovered gold that would only too soon make mission and casa a picturesque 


ruin and the fiesta a memory. 


“T HERE was a mischievous smile on the Occasional Visitor’s face as he entered 

the Sanctum door on the morning before Christmas that caused a question to 
form on everyone’s lips. The old man took from his pocket a half dozen eggs, and 
tossed them into the air directly above our assembled heads. One struck the Reader 
on his shining pate and a shower of golden flakes and a dash of rose water covered 
the victim’s shoulders and the manuscript he was reading. The others broke here 
and there on furniture and among the exchanges, and made us believe for the moment 
that our firmly believed in reward had come at last, for there was gold everywhere. 

‘* We are compadres for the year, my dear Reader. On your head the cascaron 
descended. Such is the law of the Dons.’’ 

The Reader. ‘* Your object lessons in Spanish folk-lore belong to the kinder- 
garten.”’ 

The Occasional Visitor. ‘‘ The cascaron is an empty egg shell filled with 
spangles and cologne. Its open end is covered with paper and the outside painted in 
colors. Oft-times gold leaf takes the place of the paper flakes. 1 saw Don Antonio 
Coronel one Christmas night break a cascaron filled with five ounces of gold dust 
— one hundred dollars — over the lustrous black locks of Sefiorita Bandini. If the 
sefiorita returns the compliment by breaking a cascaron on your willing head 
then you become partners for the dance.”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘I think our Occasional Visitor has gone to enough trouble to 
entitle him to the honor of telling the Christmas story this year, if it be Spanish.’” 

This was a bit of genuine sacrifice on the part of the good man; for certain 
mysterious hints, since the year before, when we had listened to the Major’s pathetic 
Christmas story, had warned us that the Parson was to be the present narrator. 
The O. V. was oblivious, however, to all this, and with a sheepish smile he began. 


THE OCCASIONAL VISITOR’S STORY. 


REMEMBER it as if it were yesterday — my first winter in California. It was not 

winter to me, but a glorious spring time with the air laden with the scent of roses, 

the grass green, and the whole earth quickening in the warm rains. The Firefly 

lay off the harbor of Monterey, so close in shore that we could hear the angelus, 
morning and evening, at the old Mission San Carlos. 

We were resting before beginning the long voyage around the Horn. Day 
after day, we had lingered in this enchanted region, loath to return to the bustle and 
struggles that awaited us on the other side of ‘the continent. It is a wonder to me, 
now, as | look back upon it all, that I did not desert my ship. I would have, had I 
known more of the world and how hollow a thing is ambition. The spell is upon 
me as | go over it once again. Every day was a merienda, or picnic, and the 
Indians tended the cattle on a thousand hills. I was sitting in the court of Senor 
Arguello’s great hacienda. The waters of a fountain were splashing up among the 
leaves of a big tree. From the gallery above came the sound of a guitar and in front 
on the brick-paved floor a graceful sefiorita was dancing in full skirts and bright- 
hued reboso, her long dark braids swinging back and forth, and over one ear, a red 
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rose half hidden among the curls. The tap, tap of her little slippers kept time to 
the clack, clack of the castanets, and | found myself dreaming as the music ceased. 

The dancer came close up to me and with a challenging gleam in her wonderful 
eyes said, ‘‘ Has Don Patricio his cascarones ready. This is Christmas Eve. There 
is to be a gran baile at the casa of Don Ignacio Arguello.”’ 

Instinctively | glanced up, half expecting to find snow sifting down through 
the great yellow and green fronds of the palm. Ina syringa bush a biue jay was 
swinging and chattering with wings outstretched in the all pervading sunshine. 
The castanets clicked and | kissed the tips of the fingers that held them as they 
swept past my face. A ripple of laughter came from out the darkened patio, and | 
knew that the young Sefiora Arguello had been watching our little play. 


~HE gran sala of the Arguello mansion was filled with the beauty of Monterey on 

Christmas Eve. Three rows of seats on either side held the spectators, and at 
the farther end, opposite the door, sat the musicians —a_ violinista in jacket, sash, 
and slashed breeches, with a red silk handkerchief tied smoothly about his head, and 
two muchachas aiding with the concertina or by singing and clapping of the hands as 
the particular dance might require. The Indian slaves in their picturesque costumes 
filled the deep doors and windows. 

The Sefior and Senora entered the gran sala as the guests arose. There was 
the dignity and grace in their bearing of sovereign rulers, and the reception might 
have been at the Escurial. The Sefor was dressed in an old-time Spanish costume 
— pantaloons of black cloth open on the outer seams below the knees, faced with 
white silk, and rows of silver bell buttons that gave a faint jingling music as he 
walked: Thesleeves and collar of his silken jacket were embroidered in gold. Around 
his waist was a red sash, and at his side hung a Toledo blade that had fought the 
Moors in Spain. The handsome Senora wore a gown of yellow silk, with a red sash 
extending from the right shoulder to the left side. Her luxuriant black hair was 
rolled in coils over silver combs and surmounted with a golden crest. Diamonds in 
rare old settings shone on her neck and arms. The seforitas were dressed in gowns 
of green, blue, or yellow, the short sleeves reaching just below the elbows, 
exposing their beautifully round arms. A silken sash, contrasting with the color of 
the dress, was worn across the bust or around the waist and tied in a ‘‘lover’s knot ”’ 
with many colored ribbons. The skirts were of fine muslin, glittering with gilt 
spangles, and a short jacket of blue, orange, or crimson, covered a waist that was 
guiltless of corsets. 

As the sweet, sensuous strains of La Paloma echoed from the opposite end of the 
room the master of ceremonies announced the dance. Then the Indian slaves 
brought in the cascarones and gallant and senorita pelted each other with these 
fragile emblems of love. In a moment the floor was filled with couples so chosen. 
It was the first dance of the evening, but the last dance of the compadres of the old 
year. On Christmas Eve the names of all the senoritas were placed in one box and 
those of the caballeros in another. Children dressed as cupids drew out the names, 
first a sefor and then a sefiorita, who were made compadres, or sweethearts, for one 
year ending with the first dance of the next year,—unless they became compadres 
for life in the meantime. Thus no senorita need be without cavalier, no matter 
whether she be rich or poor, beautiful or ugly. 

| was not permitted to try my luck with the little blind cupid,— possibly it was 
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well,— but had | had the fortune tobe drawn with the Dofia Ynez Arguello then! think 
| should have blessed my fate and been happy. But Cupid had been unkind to 
others: Carlota Castro and Juan Martinez had been compadres and sweethearts. 
Love is blind; happiness a chance ; and for an entire year they were to be separated 
simply because of a game. 

The Sefiora Arguello tapped me on the arm with her fan and whispered, ‘‘ See, 
Don Patricio,— it is amusing,— they are rivals, Carlota Castro and Margarita Ainsa, 
and Margarita has won Juan Martinez.’’ 

It would have been amusing, but ‘or the fierce, half wild look of hatred and pas- 
sion that came into the great black eyes of Carlota as Juan bowed over the hand of 
his new compadre. It sent a creepy feeling down my back, and | felt as though I had 
seen a naked knife gleaming in the darkness. There was something fascinating in 
the awful strength of the girl’s passion. | moved up close to her, as the Sefiora 
rose for the fandango. I heard her whisper to her Indian woman, ‘‘ Yangua, go to the 
arrovo seco and bring me a bouquet of the flowers that grow there.’’ 

The slave gasped,—‘‘ Not La Flor de Muerte, Senorita !”’ 

She turned upon the woman so fiercely that for a moment | thought she was 
going to strike, then the slave slunk out into the deep embrasure of the window. 

Had I known that the pale yellowish flowers mottled with reddish spots like 
drops of blood were the noxious ‘‘ Flower of Death,’’ | might have been the hero of 
a tvpical Christmas story, but | did not, and what seems stranger still few if any 
seemed to recognize its baleful presence as the girl pressed them to her lips and 
bosom. 

Pedro Cota, her newly chosen compadre, claimed the dance, but she turned 
upon him as she had turned upon the Indian, and he shrugged his shoulders and 
passed out on the veranda. From the sneering expression in his face in the flare of 
a match as he lit his cigarrito | now believe that he knew the flower. 

With a motion of her fan the girl summoned Juan to her side. ‘‘Dance with me,’”’ 
she said as the red blood mounted to her dark cheeks. 

He hesitated. Her hand closed on his arm. I did not hear more. 

In a moment they were dancing the intricate steps of the beautiful fandango. 
Gradually the other dancers stopped, as one after another realized that the almost 
sacred law of the compadres was being thus daringly ignored——on Christmas Eve 
under the eyes of all Monterey. 

The actors seemed oblivious to both the attention they were attracting and the 
vossip that was becoming louder and louder. Only the musicians played on faster 
and faster. The dance was concluding with a waltz. Carlota pressed the flowers 
repeatedly to her lips. Her head almost rested on her companion’s shoulder as they 
whirled over the floor at a maddening pace. The whispering ceased about the room. 
lhe smokers came in from the courts. The gayety had given place to an inexpli- 
cable feeling of apprehension. Even the two dancers were beginning to notice it. 
Juan glanced furtively about the sala, and then down into the flushed face of his 
companion. Carlota pressed the Flower of Death to her lips. A faint odor of opium 
came to my nostrils. My ignorance made me powerless. ‘‘ Quick! fast, faster, my 
Juan, my compadre. It is the last dance —the— dance of La Flor de Muerte!” 

A scream echoed from end to end of the great room, and the Indian woman sprang 
in through the open window. She was too late. The girl fell fainting into her 
lover’s arms. She died on Christmas Day. 
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MONTEREY. 


For all earth’s pretty birds were here; 
And women, fair and very fair: 

Sweet song was in the atmosphere, 
No effort was, nor noise, nor care, 

As cocoons from their silken house 
Wing forth and in the sun carouse. 


{SPAR DE ZUNIGA, Count of Mon- 
terey, does not deserve the 
glorious perpetuation that his 





name has been given any 
t more than Americus Vespu- 
clus, This hemisphere should 


have been named after its discoverer, as 
the bay of Monterey and the historic old 
town on its shore have been 
to serve as memorials of the daring and 
hardihood of Don Sebastian Vizcaino. 
Even those strange, weird trees, that 
hug the rocky walls of the sea, like dis- 


should 


«as 


Foaqun Miller. 


torted, deformed giants, bear the name 
of the once Viceroy of Mexico. 

Father Junipero Serra’s life-work and 
name are known to the few, while Mon- 
terey, the title of this forgotten Spanish 
nobleman, is honored by the world. 
Such is the irony of history. 

The past and the present touch at 
Monterey. The paiatial hotel and wide- 
spreading park of Del Monte represent 
all that art and money of the nineteenth 
century can accomplish,— the quaint old 
Missions of San Carlos and Carmel, the 





ON THE ROAD TO CARMEL, 
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group of historic adobes, the narrow, 
rambling, unpaved streets of the town 
speak of the days of Serra and Cabrillo, 
of Fremont and Sloat. No place in Cali- 
fornia contains so much, so great a vari- 
ety of interests, as this little corner of 
the world. The pleasure seeker and 
the artist, the invalid and the sportsman, 





THE OAKS, DEL MONTE, 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


SUNSFT P&E CO 








the naturalist and the student, are all 
equally provided for. Nature and man 
have forgotten nothing. 

A certain class of newspaper writing 
and photographic advertising leads one 
to expect nothing more than a mammoth 
hotel at Del Monte and a picturesque old 
ruin at Monterey, but neither adjectives 
nor pictures can convey to 
the mind a true conception 
of either the beauties of the 
one or the peculiar interest 
of the other. Possibly this 
arises from the fact that 
comparisons are impossible, 
— there is nothing on the 
Atlantic Coast or along the 
Riviera that can be used 
for suchapurpose. To the 
delights of sea bathing and 
the fascination of veranda 
gossiping, which comprise 
the sum of most summer 
resorts, Del Monte adds a 
park of overahundred acres 
laid out in drives, walks,. 

















THE LAGUNA DEL REY, DEL MONTE GROUNDS. 











MISSION SAN CARL 


hedges, flowers, and trees, surpassing 
the gardens at Fontainebleau ; a seashore 
drive of eighteen miles which far outriv- 
als for variety of scenery and pictur- 
esqueness the famous drive by the sea at 
Newport; a Spanish-Mexican American 
city that is eloquent with the history of 
four races, anda climate that makes it 
possible for the rose to live the year 
around, 

lf the Californian abroad wished to 
boast of a typical resort and one which 
he would be willing to place in compe- 
tition with the resorts of the old world, 
he would without doubt Del 
Monte, rather than any one of a half 
dozen others for which he might person- 
Del Monte em- 
braces everything that makes life out of 
town enjoyable, and among other points 
it is easy of access. The foreigner, who 
on arriving in San Francisco determines 
himself whether the Cali- 
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ally have a fondness. 
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fornian’s boasting be true, traverses a 
section of the State which will give him 
an idea of what California really is. The 
hundred miles ride between San Fran- 
cisco and Monterey must be a continual 
surprise, if-he be looking for the buffalo 
and the Digger. Orchards, vineyards, 
grain fields, forests of oak, stately coun- 
try mansions, charming little villages, 
modern cities, forma picture that only 
needs here and there a_ red-petticoated 
woman in wooden shoes tilling the rich 
earth to make one believe that the 
‘‘Wild West’’ is a dream and that the 
scene from the car window is but a 
mirage of some one of the fertile vine- 
clad valleys of Southern France. 
Outside of San Francisco are the 
suburban towns of San Mateo, Belmont, 
Redwood, Menlo Park, Palo Alto, and 
Burlingame, set in forests of oak, and 
famous as being the out-of-town homes 
of the city’s millionaires, whose great 








residences and flower-strewn parks are 
without rival. Beyond San José, among 
the blue and purple shadows of the Coast 
Range Mountains, on the denuded top of 
Mount Hamilton, the dome of the great 
Lick Observatory is plainly seen. 

Until the first glimpse of Monterey 
Bay is caught between sage-brush cov- 
ered sand dunes, the country is massed 
with ranches, vineyards, homes, and 
cattle. The Pajaro and Salinas valleys 
contain little to remind one of Bret 
Harte’s stories. It is a land of sunshine 
and plenty. It has prepared the traveler 
for what is to come; for the park at Del 
Monte and its mansion-hotel might be 
the home of the Prince of this sun-kissed 
empire. Yet after all there can be no 
preparation. What the architect and 
the landscape gardener have done is and 
must remain a surprise. About this 
‘* Hotel of the Forest’’ and overshadow- 
ing its miles of drives, stand great gnarled, 
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A MONTEFEY CYPRESS. 


moss-hung oaks, no more resembling the 
stately oaks of New Enzland than the 
adobe casa of the Spaniard resembles the 
turreted castle on the Rhine. Like the 
Monterey cypress they are broken, dis- 
torted, low spreading, twisted, warped, 
uncouth as though they had defied the 
earthquake and the thunderbolt ; pines, 
tall, towering, and symmetrical ; spruces, 
sycamores, madrofos, and palms. Here 
roses grow like weeds, and pansies, callas, 
heliotropes, honeysuckles, nasturtiums, 
and all the flowers of the tropics, riot, 
while the strange cactus growths of the 
deserts and the moisture-loving plants of 
the equator thrive and blossom in perfect 
abandon. | 

Along the shores of the charming little 
Laguna Del Rey, which is but a step 
across the emerald green lawns, pond 
lilies, lotus flowers, and superb Victoria 
Regias, float. There are ‘‘ Lovers’ 
’? without number, tennis courts, 
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* 
croquet grounds, sWwihgs, see-saws, and 
all the artificial inducements that appeal 
to those who look upon a tree as a tree 
and a flower as a flower. Just beyond 
this ‘*summer girls’ ’’ paradise, across 
a small mountain of sand anda little wil- 
derness of pine, is the wide sweep of the 
sea,— a warm, sweet beach of sand, upon 
which each wave the beautiful 
abalone shell and the blood-red star fish. 

A great bathing house and a long pier 
is filled with bathers while not half a 
mile out at sea a whale is spouting. 

A little farther along the shore, past 
the crumbling wharves of Monterey and 
the quaint Chinese fishing villages, the 
sand disappears in bold, jutting - cliffs, 
over which the water breaks in masses 
of foam. We took the Peninsula drive 
one sunny afternoon,—eighteen miles 
ever a perfect road through scenery that 
might have been drawn from three con- 
tinents. One moment we were among 
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THE PENINSULA DRIVE. 





the stunted cypresses, which resemble 
nothing on earth save the cedars of Le- 
banon or the artificially dwarfed foliage 
of a Japanese garden ; the next, among 
a grove of oaks low hung with silver pen- 
dants of Florida then dashing 
through a ‘forest of pine, which carried 
the mind to Maine or among the Adiron- 
dacks. The rocky shore in places was a 
network of coves and inlets that might 
have harbored the smuggler. At others, 
it was as wild and tempestuous as the 
Bay of Fundy. From Cypress Point we 
could look out on the Seal rocks covered 
with hundreds of great, barking, fighting 
seals and thousands of gulls. Big-billed 
pelicans in quest of their prey skimmed 
the crests of the waves, while sea ducks 
darted here and there with eyes alert for 
the scraps leftby the seals. By the side 
of the road a Chinese boy was selling 
brightly polished abalone shells and the 
wonderful harvest of the sea. 
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AND THE STAFF ON WHICH COMMODORE SLOAT RAISED 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 














THE DEVIL’S PUMP, MONTEREY, 


From Point Lobos we could look across 
the historic Carmelo Bay to the Mission 
of San Carmel, where rest the bones of 
its founder, the sainted Junipero Serra. 
Back of it, glorious in the tender lights of 
the evening sun, loom the Santa Lucia 
There are wild flowers under 
air is heavy 


Mountains. 
foot and the soft tropical 
with their perfume. The woods are full 
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of life; the ever-busy little Douglass 
squirrel and his big gray brother scamper 
up and down the boles of the pines; e! 


carpintero keeps up a clip-clap on the 
decayed arm of an oak, a flock of quail 
scatters from between the wheels, a deer 
bounds across the road, a dove calls in a 


vreat shining madrono tree, and a manzan- 


ita—all aflame — hides a road-runner. 














I may never see the Delectable Moun- 
tains, but | know the delectable penin- 
sula. 

Yet one may tire of Nature and one 
may tire in time of art,— if so, here is 
Monterey— old, sleepy, historic, foreign 
Monterey — the dream of the first Span- 
ish navigators, the spot where the first 
mass was celebrated in California. Its 
old adobe presidio, hotels, casas, and 
public building, are pathetic reminders of 
its departed glory. Some of them were 
standing as they stand today more than 
a hundred years before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. They have 
been silent witnesses to that grand, 
tragic battle of the Cross and the down- 
fall of the Franciscan power. They have 
sheltered Spanish grandees, American 
generals, and California’s legislators. 
From one of them stands today the 
shaft on which floated the first Amer- 
ican flag in California; in one of 
them was born the first white child 
on the: Coast; and in another the 
first Indian baptism took place. They 
have seen the coming and the going of 
the whale oil industry, and they are now 
simply objects of curiosity to the summer 
tourist at Del Monte. The angelus rings 
now, as it did then, from the yellow twin 
towers of the Mission San Carlos, but it 
calls to worship only a little handful of 
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Portuguese fishermen and abalone gath- 
erers, instead of the beauty and chivalry 
of old Spain. 

As we rested on the rude board benches 
in the dim interior of Carmel and gazed 
up at the faded, time-wasted flowers and 
stained emblems on its neglected altar, 
the picture of that other civilization came 
back. It was a glorious picture, full of 
color, romance, and religion, but happily 
its passing did not rob it of its glory. 
That will live long after the Anglo-Saxon 
has given place to a more perfect 
race. 

Junipero Serra’s monument, cut in 
stone, stands on the hill overlooking the 
bay and the city with which his name 
will forever be linked, and just beyond, 
rising above the sea of oaks, is this won- 
derful ‘‘ Hotel of the Forest’’ that brings 
yearly from all parts of the civilized 
world thousands todo him homage. It is 
a strange dispensation of Providence that 
the spot that the old Franciscan chose 
as the see of his religion on the Pacific 
should become the Mecca of the fashion 
and wealth of the West. The little 
Episcopalian chapel outside the grounds 
of Del Monte has usurped the place of 
the great Franciscan Mission at Carmel, 
but the worshipers in the one revere the 
name of the old priest as much as did the 
penitents in the other. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 

































A VAGABOND’S CHRISTMAS 


IN TAHITI. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A BEACH COMBER. 








ROM my earliest childhood the 
‘‘Southsea’s many an _ islet 
shore’’ has had a peculiar fas- 
cination to me. Tahiti — or 
Otaheity, as it was generally 
called in books—was espe- 
cially the island of my dreams. 














It was always described as one of the 
loveliest islands in the ocean, reposing in 
a sea blue as the vault above, and peo- 
pled with beings, said to be the mildest, 
bravest, and handsomest on earth,—a 
mundane paradise, in short. For years, 
however, it remained but a dream, even 
after | was grown up and had started to 
explore the world on my own behalf. | 
had always to go where fate willed, and 
somehow it always took me farther and 
farther away from where I wished to go. 
| began to think that my dreams would 
never come true, when fate at last 
brought me to San Francisco. Vessels 
were leaving that port every month for 
Tahiti, and I could without difficulty have 
secured a berth on one of them, but that 
was not what I desired. I wanted to go, 
free as a bird, with money in my pocket, 
so 1 could thenceforth rove at pleasure 
among those enchanted islands. Sol went 
to work at once to make money by man- 
ual labor; this is now many years ago 
and labor was then well paid on the 
Coast. but it meant something akin to 
slavery. Toil, toil, night and day, rain 
or shine. But I had a purpose in view— 
the purpose of my life—and I never fal- 
tered, never lost courage; and by saving 
almost every cent, at the expiration of a 
vear | had five hundred dollars. 
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What a glorious day that was when | 
secured my passage to Papeete, Tahiti, 
on the brigantine Timandra. My outfit 
for the voyage and my subsequent so- 
journ on the island was slender, and 
slenderer still was my purse after the 
passage money was paid, but what cared 
| about that?— I was at last bound for the 
land, which I had in my mind pictured 


as Eden itself. Our passage to the 
island was uneventful enough; light 
winds and a smooth sea, from the 


moment we left the Golden Gate until 
the surf-fringed shores of Tahiti hove in 
sight, made it veritable summer sailing 
over a summer sea. 

It was a moonlight night, I recollect, 
when | first landed in Tahiti ;— they 
seem to be all moonlight nights that | 
remember from among those in Tahiti. 
We had anchored at dark inside the reef, 
close to the little islet called Motuti, and 
before many minutes | was on my way 
ashore. How beautiful it all seemed to 
me then! the strange overpowering 
smell,—the gayly dressed, laughing 
people,—the low houses overshadowed 
with trees,—and the moon shedding its 
moist light over all. It was indeed a 
scene to be remembered, and that night 
I returned on board enchanted with 
everything. 

Next day I experienced my first shock: 
1 did, without much trouble, secure a 
small house, containing two rooms, all to 
myself, and at a reasonable rent, but 
before I teok possession | was told that | 
had to procure a permission de residence 
from the French authorities. Under the 
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THE ‘*‘ PERMISSION DE RESIDENCE.”’ 


impression that the island was governed 
by Queen Pomare, | had neglected to in- 
vest a dollar in a passport from the 
French consul in San Francisco, which, 
I believe, I should have done if | wished 
to stay on the island, and this remissness 
of mine nearly frustrated my nicely 
laid plans. Queen Pomare was a non- 
entity and the government was in the 
hands of the French, who exercised a 
strict supervision over all arrivals. 
However, after a great deal of parlez- 
vousing, and by the aid of a goodly number 
of dollars, which considerably diminished 
my small hoard, | finally gained permis- 
sion for one year’s residence on any of 
the islands under French protectorate. 

For a month I lived in Elysium. With 
the usual recklessness of youth | 
squandered my little capital on all the 
pleasures the island could give me,— 
boating and riding excursions, expensive 
dances (to see the real hula-hula cost 
money, as it was prohibited), and many 
other extravagances suggested by the 
climate; and I always had company, 
both male and female, and | also invari- 
ably footed the bills. When the first 


«dozen, they were so cheap. 


month was up I| had ten dollars left, and 
my rent paid for another month. 

I abandoned forthwith all expensive 
pleasures,—confining myself at first to a 
bread and fruit diet,—and began to take 
long walks through the island. The 
boasted hospitality of the natives was 
probably a thing of the past, or else my 
personal appearance was not such as to 
induce them to kill the fatted pullet for 
me; I had to pay for almost everything | 
received. In disgust I returned to Papeete 
and had a big blow-out for my remaining 
two dollars. I had a watch and some 
good clothing, and I hada roof over my 
head; but before many days | parted 
company with my watch, and then the 
clothes went, piece after piece, until 
finally one fine day | found that | had 
nothing more to dispose of and was des- 
titute, with the rent due,— a regular col- 
lapse. 

With the money went my friends,—I 
had no more hula-hula and no more poi 
for them. Those days | lived principally 
on bananas; anyone would give me a 
At last | 
was turned out of the house, but I had 
fortunately made friends with an old, 
decrepit Vahina, who owned a dilapidated 
hut in the suburbs, where I could 
have a shake down night time. Her 
continued coughing and spitting disgusted 
me so much, however, that | preferred 
to spend the nights in the market or 
under the trees. 

At this time an American brig, called 
the Fire-Fly, sailing under the Hawaiian 
flag, happened to be lying at a wharf. | 
made friends with the crew and had 
many a good meal on board of her, until 
the mate one day asked me if I was a 
regular boarder. I made out to answer 
that I missed a meal occasionally, when 
he suggested, that the more I missed the 
better. I took the ‘hint and visited her 
only after dark, when I always was sure 
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of getting something to eat. Now and 
then one of my former friends asked me 
to come in to lunch with him, but those 
occasions were few and far between; they 
generally looked another way when they 
saw me. 

I began to be well— too well — known, 
and the French gendarmes, although 
polite enough, watched my movements 
suspiciously. One day, walking on the 
‘‘broom’’ road, along the beach, | had 
the luck to aid a little boy, who had 
accidentally tumbled into the water. 
The water was not deep and there was 
no danger, but the boy was scared and 
was screaming lustily when ! lifted him 
out. I thought no more of it, but the 
next day I was unexpectedly accosted by 
a portly gentleman, who greeted me with 
great effusion as the preserver of his 
child. In vain I protested that | had not 
done anything to merit his thanks; but | 
had to go with him to his house to be 
thanked by ‘‘mamma.’’ | suppose | 
was too disreputable looking to sit with 
them at the table, but food was brought 
out to me on the veranda, and | was 
really too hungry to be anyways particu- 
lar and refuse it. It was not a luxuriant 
meal by any means, but as it was I took 
‘the goods the gods provided,”’ and very 
little remained when I was through. 

After the lunch the fat gentleman 
brought cigars out to me, and with great 
condescension engaged me in conversa- 
tion. He told me that he was the Amer- 
ican consul, which I knew already ; that 
he had been a colonel in the late war, 
and had been wounded, and that his 
forefathers had been of some consequence 
—in Germany, I think he said. He had 
done all the talking with much pomposity 
so far, and | listened drowsily, which he 
took for respect. When that subject was 
evidently exhausted he began to talk 
about Tahiti and his troubles here, and 
began to abuse the natives. Just for 


deviltry and to take down his pomposity 
a bit, | retorted in defense of the natives, 
and before long we were in high dispute. 
I probably used some disrespectful lan- 
guage towards my noble host, and the 
consequence was that the choleric gen- 
tleman ordered me out of his house in 
high dudgeon,— called me a ‘‘tam’d 
peachcomper ’’ and other opprobrious 
names,—his gratitude had evaporated. 
By subsisting on cheap fruit, and a 
meal now and then on board of one of the 
trading schooners from San Francisco, | 
managed to get along pretty fairly, and 
as | had the ‘‘ permission de residence ’’ 
in my pocket, I could not be molested by 
the zealous guardians of the peace. | 
went out fishing a few times with the 
natives on the reef, but | somehow came 
to grief every time and got spilled out, 
and had a lot of the sharp spikes of the 
treacherous echinus thrust into my feet, 
making me dance with agony, sol gave 
up that amusement. My greatest pleas- 
ure. was to borrow a canoe and paddle 
myself out back of Motuti, where I would 
be unobserved, and then stretch myself 
out in the bottom of the canoe and look 
over the side into the water, which was 
so clear that I could see the bottom at 
any depth. What a glorious spectacle 
that was! ever changing, ever new. 
Mountains and valleys, grottos and for- 
ests of corral; white, red, yellow, and 
green, blended together. Fishes, of all 
shapes and colors, chased each other in 
never-ceasing play; naiads pursued by 
Tritons in endless triumph! For hours 
I lay like this, watching the vast, gorgeous 
transformation scene beneath me, until 
my inside warned me to desist, and pad- 
dle ashore to forage for bananas. Many 
insolent questions were often asked and 
insulting remarks made by some of the 
white residents living in Papeete, to 
which I generally replied with equal in- 
solence, so | did not make any friends 
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among them. Still | was happy as a 
lord, and cared not as long as | was left 
in peace. 

| landed in Tahiti, | think, on the 1oth 
of July, and it was now drawing towards 
Christmas ; over five months had I been 
a wanderer and an outcast on Tahiti’s 
lovely isle; but faies and bananas were 
beginning to pall on my nowise fastidious 
appetite, and I began to hanker after the 
fleshpots of Egypt. 1 determined to con- 
centrate my energies in procuring a Christ- 
mas dinner. But how to do it? The 
religious people shunned me, because | 
did not go to church; the rich people 
detested me, because | would not work, 

not one of them ever offered me any ; 
and the saloon keepers hated me, because 
1 would not drink their poison when in- 
vited into their houses by friends from 
the schooners. | was actually in what 
Mrs. Besant calls Kama Loka,— betwixt 
and between,—rejected by both the 
upper and lower strata of Tahitian society. 

Still I was resolved to have a Christ- 
mas feast, although everything looked so 
unpromising. If there had been a trad- 
ing vessel in port I should have fared 
finely, but unfortunately there was none. 
Day after day passed until at last Christ- 
mas Eve had come, and | was still no 
nearer to the goal. One of my friends 
from the first month asked me jeeringly 
where I was going for Christmas, and | 
answered him savagely. I was really 
dangerous at that time and very little 
would provoke me ; | considered the world 
did not use me well, although it was 
really my own doings. With what con- 
flicting emotions I watched all the joyous 
preparations for the morrow; I, only I, 
among these peoplewas debarred from par- 
ticipating in the festivities. That night 
| had some roasted faies and fish with my 
ancient native dame; poi was offered, 
but this 1 never could relish.. Then I put 
on my cleanest shirt and coat, washed 


by myself, and left the house with the 
fixed determination not to return until | 
had had a good dinner, or else—that | 
left unsaid or even unthought. 

For hours I walked up and down the 
road beyond the town, arguing with my- 
self the oft debated question, Is life 
worth living? I had not yetarrived ata 
satisfactory solution when midnight struck 
and | hurried to the Catholic Church to 
listen to the midnight mass. 

I was stared at, of course, but nobody 
accosted me. When it was over | mingled 
for a few minutes with the throng, think- 
ing that some one would perhaps invite me 
to accompany him, but seeing that they all 
avoided me, I quietly took my way toa se- 
questered nook, which | often frequented. 
It was where the small stream running 
past Papeete forms a waterfall at the foot 
of the mountain. Tonight it looked lovely ; 
the moon was right overhead, and its rays 
fell perpendicularly on the glistening cas- 
cade in prisms of opaline tints. 1 stood 
gazing on it awhile, dazed like, over its 
surpassing simple beauty ; never before 
had I seen it solovely! Surely, life was 
worth living ! 

The dawn was just breaking while | 
stood there, and before many minutes it 
was broad day. Iwas yet undecided. | 
had a piece of copper money in my pocket, 
—a Brazilian ‘‘dump,’’—this | threw 
into the air: ‘‘ Head, life; tail, death !’’ 
As it dropped on the green sward | hesi- 
tated a little before I looked at it. I shut 
my lips firmly and stooped down to see. 
It was head! With a deep sigh of relief 
1 threw myself down on the grass, and 
almost immediately fell asleep. 

I must have slept the whole day, be- 
cause the sun was nearly out of sight 
when I rose. I washed myself in the 
water beside me and felt greatly re- 
freshed. My late depression had left me 
and | felt again in good spirits. With 
long strides | made for the town. On the 
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‘* HEAD, LIFE; TAIL, DEATH.”’ 


outskirts | again produced the ‘*‘ dump”’ 
and made it spin in the air,— head, to the 
right; tail, to the left. Head it was 
again, and to the right led my way. 
Only one prominent house was on the 
right of me ; that house belonged to Mr. 


504° 


Brandon, the biggest magnate in Papeete, 
and thither must I go,— so fate ordained. 
This building was surrounded by a large 


garden, enclosed by a railing. Rather 
reluctantly climbed l over, and approached 
the house. The rooms were brilliantly 
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lighted and the windows were wide open, 
disclosing to my view the great Christ- 
mas tree and the joyous groups within. 
Brandon was married to the Queen’s 
niece and had three children ; these with 
some of their royal relatives were inside. 

| stood in front of a large rose bush, 
intently watching the scene, ignorant 
that I could be plainly seen from the in- 
side. Suddenly one of the children caught 
sight of me and pointed me out to the rest, 
when all set up agreatoutcry. A crowd 
of menials rushed out, and | was quickly 
overpowered as | attempted to escape. 
But | defended myself bravely at first, 
and when | was brought in a prisoner | 
had the left sleeve torn off my coat and 
my forehead was bleeding, and | suppose 
1 looked rather objectionable. 

A stout, middle-aged gentleman, whom 
| recognized as Brandon, met me on the 
veranda, with all the children behind him, 
and accosted me in a severe tone, ‘*‘ Who 
are you, and what are you doing on my 
premises ?”’ 

‘¢1 am doing you no harm, sir,’’ said | 
respectfully. ‘* Accident led me here, 
and | could not help looking at the Christ- 
mas tree.”’ 

One of the children said something to 
him in Tahitian, and he immediately 
ordered the natives to release me. 

‘*Can | go, sir ?’’ | asked. 

Several of the children had been whis- 
pering to him, and nodding, he said to me: 
‘*Stay, you had better wash the blood 
from your face first, and adjust your dress. 
Come this way.’’ 

The house was surrounded with a ver- 
anda, and beckoning me to follow, he 
walked rapidly towards the right and 
through an open window into a dressing 
room. Giving one of the servants some 
instructions, he left me, saying, ‘‘I’ll 
see you again directly.’’ 

The kanaka produced water and ail 
requisites, and stripped me of my coat. 


I washed my hands and face, after which 
the servant placed a piece of sticking 
plaster over the wound. Then he brought 
me an armful of white clothes, and told 
me to pick out a complete suit from them. 
I was too bewildered to object to any- 
thing and did exactly as | was told, and 
was presently dressed as well as my 
worthy host himself. When I had finished 
Brandon appeared; he looked at me for 
an instant and his hard features relaxed 
into a smile as he observed my evident 
embarrassment. I had been taught to 
regard Brandon with some dread, as a 
hard man to encounter, and had always 
been very careful to, avoid him, like a 
fool that I had been. 

‘*Now,’’ said he, as he took me out on 
the veranda, ‘‘ who are you? Let me 
know all about you.” 

His kindly smile and words dispelled 
my diffidence, so 1, without reserve, 
told all that I have related here, not even 


forgetting the two episodes with the 
‘*dump.’’ When | mentioned my fas- 


cination for the South Sea he laughed 
outright, and said that | was not the only 
young man who had experienced it. 
While we were talking his son came out 
and spoke to him; Brandon asked me to 
sit down for a moment, and then followed 
his son in. After an absence of about 
five minutes he returned and courteously 
invited me in to dinner. 

I thought he would send me somewhere 
by myself, and as | was very hungry, | 
thanked him, and without further ado 
went with him inside ; but what was my 
consternation when he, preceding me, 
brought me intoa room, grandly decorated 
and lit up, where a number of well dressed 
people were assembled. | attempted to 
draw back when | saw where we were 
going, but a stern, ‘‘ Come in!’’ from my 
host told me that there was no backing 
out now. 

My entrance created no sensation,— | 
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suppose they were advised of my advent, 

-only two of Brandon’s clerks, who 
knew me, were startled, but they were 
too wise to say anything. Of course, I 
was placed below the salt at the table, 
but otherwise there was no distinction 
made between me and the most honored 
guest. The tears came involuntarily in 
my eyes when I remembered my forlorn 
condition only a few hours previously 
and my present happy moment. God 
had been good to me, and | had accom- 
plished my purpose and was now enjoy- 
ing a Christmas dinner. I was of too 
careless disposition to worry myself about 
the future, but still stray thoughts would 
enter my head in reflecting that | should 
probably have to revert to a diet of faies 
and bananas again tomorrow. | enjoyed 
myself, though, as well as the happiest 
ot them all, and filled my belly with the 
good things before me. | drank no wine, 
which was perhaps observed by my host 
and influenced his actions afterwards. 
After dinner everybody adjourned to 
the Christmas tree, where my pockets 
were stuffed to overflowing by the kind- 
hearted children. When the guests had 
settled down in groups, Mr. Brandon, 
holding one of his little girls by the hand, 
took my arm with the other and led me 
out on the veranda. 

‘*Now for the dismissal,’’ thought I. 

‘* Young man, I have been considering 


| MAY 


MAY not drop a burning brand upon a sunny plain, 
And hope to touch to life and joy the blackened land again. 
I may not trail my smallest sin across my brother’s path, 
And hope to wash the stain away in any earthly bath. 








NOT. 


’ 


your position,’’ began he, with some 
feeling. ‘‘l was almost in the same cir- 
cumstances myself many years ago. | 
was taken in hand by a good man and | 
have prospered. I'll tell you what I will 
do for you. I have an old schooner lying 
here on the beach; | will repair her and 
fit her out for a trading voyage among 
the islands. Are you competent to take 
charge of her ?”’ 

| assured him with a few words that | 
felt myself competent to do so, which 
seemed to please him. A room should be 
furnished for me in one of his houses 
until the schooner was ready for sea, and 
my wages would begin the following day. 
Much more he said, but that was the gist 
of it. 

Now, this yarn ought to end like this: 
that I sailed that schooner for many years; 
made a large fortune for myself by lucky 
ventures, and finally married one of 
Brandon’s daughters, and lived happy 
ever after; but— ay de mi!— it does 
not end any ways like it. I sailed the 
old schooner for about a year, roving 
about the islands, and had my fill of the 
South Sea; but my pay was small, and 
there was no money in it, so I resigned 
my command and worked my passage to 
San Francisco. I have been hard up a 
half a dozen times since then,— it comes 
periodically,— and | am not far off from 
it at the present day. 

John C. Werner. 





NOT. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 








WHY THE CITY OF SAINT FRANCIS? 


A STUDY IN SPANISH NOMENCLATURE. 


**Some may doubt it,” said Father Crespi, “‘ that we have passed the harbor of Monterey, and 
are in sight of that of San Fancisco.’’—Palou’s Vida, p. 38. Translation of Father Adam. 


j 


UW 


Y what chance or law does 
the cabeza, or acknowledged 
head of the cities of Cali- 
fornia, today bear the name 
of the head of the order of 
Saint Francis and not that 
of some subordinate lumin- 
nary ? Why was this great 

name of Saint Francis of Assisi preceded 

by, say that of San Antonio de Padua? 

Was it prescience ?— wasit vagary ? — 

or an example of that nineteenth century 

acceptance of the miraculous which we 
know as mental telegraphy and which 
they knew as something else? 

All these questions, carefully studied, 
will teach us at least this historic fact not 
often recognized intelligently even in 
literature. The Spanish nomenclature of 
the eighteenth century was, in every case, 
a solemn and recognized invocation, and 
was followed by an exquisite belief in the 
real presence of the canonized patron or 
patroness invoked. In Madrid, today, 
the last and highest form of this Real 
Presence is, with a superb dramatic in- 
stinct, recognized in the progress of the 
public procession by the strains of the 
Marcha Real. 

When did the first conviction gain 
ground that Saint Francis had chosen 
to possess himself of —not an inland 
city, presidio, or mission, such as were 
planned as a second cordon protected 
by the first maritime line of posses- 
sion, but a harbor or puerto which for 
excellent reasons he did not purpose 





revealing to either com- 
andante or padre-fundador ? Why was 
maritime as well as civic headship 
steadily reserved for the head of the order 
and for association with his name? What 
traditions of previous discovery were 
Portola and Crespi following when they 
set off from San Diego de Alcala for the 
port of Saint Francis without the least 
suspicion of so doing, and with only the 
intention of discovering Monterey? They 
carried with them Venegas and Cabrera 
Bueno, as we know. What mention of 
the port of Saint Francis does Cabrera 
Bueno contain? I am absolutely sure 
that an entirely intelligible answer to 
all these questions is contained both in 
the Spanish of Palou’s Vida and the Eng- 
lish of Mr. Bancroft’s History, but] know 
of no brief and authoritative statement 
condensing and explaining all this for the 
reader who has not leisure for original 
authorities and documentary evidence. 

A certain misty and drizzling style of 
writing even has seemed to envelop the 
records of the earliest San Francisco as 
they come to us,— the bay and the port, 
the presidio and Mission. On some fore- 
ordained morning in literature this mist 
will suddenly lift and reveal them all in 
one burst of California sunshine, in which 
Saint Francis shall come to his own. 
Meantime, long before the revelation of 
the port to Portola and Crespi, he was 
evidently in as complete possession of it 
as Arthur yetis of Avalon. 

Let us examine some of these records. 


prematurely 
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Marcos de Niza, sent out from Culiacan 
in 1539, and walking ‘‘ as the Holy Ghost 
did lead him’’ through Sonora and Ari- 
zona, called the country through which 
he went San Francisco. 

A tradition succeeded this, that the 
great River of Saint Francis was an arm 
or tributary of the Rio Colorado. 

The actual route of Captain Anza from 
Sonora to San Francisco may have arisen 
from that of 1539,— within which they 
found, ‘‘ A bay almost round, about ten 
leagues in width, where the great river 
of our Father Saint Francis empties.”’ 
Palou in 1774 or 1775. 

The creek called even to this day Las 
Llagas de San Francisco, is the dividing 
line between the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco and the Diocese of Monterey. 

With a sense of relief we assist, in the 
year 1776,— a year memoratle for other 
events in the records of the world,— at 
the formal baptism of the Presidio, Mis- 
sion, and Puerto,— which enthrones for- 
ever the great Padre Serafico, and pre- 
vents his assignment to any position 
destined to comparative obscurity upon 
the King’s Highway. There is still before 
Saint Francis possible absorption into 
the Yerba Buena nomenclature ; there is 
the brief suggestion that Saint Francis of 
Solano may rival or eclipse him of Assisi; 
but we realize pleasantly that both these 
dangers are passed forever and that every 
visitor who looks out from the Presidio 
upon the Bay, is fairly entitled to the 
emotions awakened by it in Padre Juni- 
pero Serra, Apostle of Upper California, 
provided he knows what those emotions 
were. 


** And for our Founder, St. Francis, there is 
no Mission? ’’—Padre Junipero. 

“If St. Francis desires a Mission, let him 
show us his harbor and he shall have one.” 
—Then Sefior Don José de Galvez. 


Interview at the Camp of Galvez, San Blas, 
1767. 





WHY THE CITY OF SAINT FRANCIS? 





To me, no amount of quoting can ever 
make this commonplace. 

The return of the Franciscans to Cali- 
fornia, as one of the historic facts of the 
end of the century, is in a Spanish meas- 
ure the return of the twenty-one great 
patrones and patronas to whom the 
cordon of Missions was once dedicated 
and whose real presence was ceremoni- 
ally invoked. Barbara has never left 
us. Louis, King of France, once more 
moves among us in cord and cowl. It 
could do us no possible harm even to go 
out from our portals, to welcome the 
whole ‘‘ goodly companie’’ of twenty-one. 
The Gray Friars, from San Diego to San 
Rafael and San Francisco Solano, knew 
but one hospitality, accorded alike to 
citizen and estrangero, North Americans, 
‘‘a few Moors,’’ or the couriers of the 
King. More. The Seraphic Order ac- 
cords a certain friendliness and recog- 
nition to visions, distasteful as one 
imagines them to be to Father Joseph 
O’ Keef,—and I hereby make auricular 
confession to the following as a favorite 
one of mine. 

In the charming opera libretto of 
‘* A King for a Day,” there is an aria for 
the tenor, famous under the French name 
of ‘*Si j’ étais roi.’”’ This aria is quite 
capable of transposition into ‘‘ Si j étais 
reine,’’ and under the privilege of such 
transposition, improvising for myself a 
throne, | can evolve the processional 
order of the Cordon of Saint Francis, and 
watch it move with incense and banners, 
costume, music, and cross, from the South 
steadily upward into the North. 

This processional order is the follow- 
ing : — 

1. San Diego de Alcala; only a friar, 
but the chef de cuisine of his Order and 
entitled to representation in a tunic of 
roses while angels boil for him the 
Spanish gwisada or pot-au-feu. 

2. San Luis, Rev de Francia ; member 
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of the Third Order of Penitence, who 
died, according to tradition, in the cord 
and cowl of Saint Francis, in which he 
was brought back to Saint Denis from 
the Holy Land. 

3. San Juan Capistrano; the militant 
priest, who may have inspired Hidalgo 
and who fought under John Corvinus at 
Belgrade, holding the Latin cross in the 
dying eyes of the infidel Turks. 

4. Gabriel, Arcaéngel; speaking the 
seventy languages of Babel and uttering 
the same truth in every one, dictator of 
the Koran to Mohammed himself, he who 
found no condonation for Eve but expul- 
sion at the point of a sword, which only 
matched his flaming eyes as he disdain- 
fully drew it across the Lost Terrestrial 
Paradise. 

5. San Fernando, Rey de Espana; sep- 
arated from his royal brother of France 
by a two days’ journey, as the friars 
walked: each day closing still in such 
local vespers as may yet be sung in the 
heart of the dividing Pyrenees. 

6. Buenaventura of Tuscany ; the re- 
splendent Cardinal and historian of the 
life of Saint Francis himself, his cardinal’s 
hat, as an attribute, hung on a tree. 

7. Barbara of Phrygia; holding her 
mission and tower steadily through its 
inception and foundation, and as steadily 
through secularization and the American 
occupation itself. 

8. Ines, Virgen y Martir ; presenting 
the traditions of her strange neophyte 
students of divinity and the ritual of the 
Apostolic College, which represented the 
literature of the Propaganda Fide. 

9. La Purisima Concepcion ; defended 
by Padre Blas Ordaz and Corporal 
Tiburcio Tapia in a way which Church 
and State make into a kind of patriotism 
which only a republican can properly 
thrill over. 

10. San Luis, Obispo; His Grace of 
Toulouse ; the boy-bishop, alternately 


associated with the youth of Saint 
Antony, and walking in local contradis- 
tinction from San Luis, the King. 

11. Saint Antony of Padua; young 
and glorious as Apollo or Antinous, but 
prizing neither youth nor its attributes 
except as he could bend them into slavery 
to his will. 

12. San Miguel, Arcangel; ‘‘ who is as 
God,’’ and with drawn sword flames yet 
from every window of the Cathedral of 
Strasburg. 

13. Soledad; upon whose altar fell 
dead of starvation that Padre Sarria 
whose sermon to his last Spanish con- 
gregation upon the curse of American 
gold still ranks among Spanish Cali- 
fornians as an utterance inspired. 

14. San Carlos Borromeo de Monterey ; 
side by side in the cardinal’s red with 
San Buenaventura, but entitled to the 
ruff of the Medici, to whom he belonged. 

15. San Juan Bautista; of the Holy 
Family grouped near San José, but 
strangely separated from our Lady of 
Angels, enthroned forever in the South. 

16. Santa Cruz; processional cross- 
bearer, meeting us in the Archdiocese ot 
Saint Francis himself. 

17. San Jose de Guadalupe; Patron 
of the expedition into California by sea 
and by land, and Patron as well of the 
Senior Don José de Galvez, whose name 
will always rank with that of Padre 
Junipero himself. 

18. Santa Clara; the ‘‘ Gray Sister, 
sedate and sweet,’’ whose first California 
follower was Concepcion, associated 
with all the Arguellos buried in the 
Campo Santo of Dolores. 

19. Saint Francis of Assisi; Padre 
Serafico and Founder of one of the three 
great Mendicant Orders. 

20. San Rafael Arcangel ; the ‘‘affable 
archangel ’’ of John Milton ; he who out- 
witted Asmodeus in the heart of Media. 
w 21. San Francisco de Solano; ‘the 
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great apostle tothe Indies,’’ under whose 
jurisdiction California, as part of the old 
Columbian dream, legitimately falls. 


Only an intimate and familiar knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastical precedence and its 
etiquette, can enable one to thread a way 
through this glorious and moving com- 
pany. Cnly the sonorous gradations of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy can sup- 
ply the correct address: while even the 
color-scheme is fraught with a meaning 
long ago canonized in sacred art. For 


his Reverence, the Franciscan, gray or 
brown, instead of the secular black ; for 
his Grace, the Bishop, purple; for His 
Eminence, cardinal red; for his absent 
Holiness, the papal white. 

‘* And for our Father, Saint Francis?’’ 
Recognition, supremacy. For his re- 
vealed port, its accorded rank as capitana 
of the ports of the Pacific Sea; for his 
city, recognition as the cabeza, or head, 
of the twenty-one Establishments still 
marked upon the land. For himself ? 
The knotted cord and the Apotheosis. 

Auguste Wey. 


TWO LEGENDS OF ARROWHEAD MOUNTAIN. 


N the side of the mountains back 
of San Bernardino, California, 
is a clearly defined image of 
an Indian arrowhead, covering 
several acres, and _ pointing 
downward into the valley. 
Just below the point of this 
arrow are located some hot 
springs, known as the Arrow- 

head Springs. This place has become a 
favorite resort both for the residents of 
valley who seek the cool mountain side 
in the summer, and the Eastern tourist 
who is ever on the lookout for the strange 
and beautiful in nature. 

The origin of this peculiar mark has 
been the basis of speculation on the part 
of scientific men and others. It has been 
burnt off several times but the vegetation 
which grew up again was the same color 
as the old, several shades lighter than the 
rest of the mountain, and the Arrowhead 
reappeared unchanged. 

Among two classes of the old settlers, 
however, there seems to be no doubt as 
to the cause of this gigantic figure, albeit 
their stories are very different. 1 will 
give the more ancient legend first. 





Before the Spanish forces had made the 
conquest of the Pacific Coast, this peace- 
ful valley was inhabited by a race of 
Indians who were very devout in their 
worship of the Great Spirit. One day 
the Evil One, straying away from his 
own domain, stumbled over the mountain 
and through the gap which is still known 
as Devil’s Cafion. He was so pleased 
with the valley that he determined to 
possess it. It was not considered by the 
Indians at-all improper for the Great 
Spirit to indulge in an innocent game of 
cards. The EvilOne proposed that they 
play seven-up for the possession of the 
valley. The game began. Hearts were 
trumps, out of compliment to the Great 
Spirit. The Evil One dealt. Each won 
two tricks and the Evil One had the lead. 
The Great Spirit was confident, for he had 
the ace of spades in his hand, but the 
Evil One held alittle trump. The Great 
Spirit was so disappointed that he threw 
the ace of spades down on the side of the 
mountain, and there it remains today as 
a warning of the evils of seven-up. The 
Evil One at once sealed his claim to the 
valley by taking a bath in a spring near 
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where they had played the terrible game, 
and the waters of the spring have not yet 
cooled off. 

The other legend not only accounts for 
the arrowhead, but also for the original 
settlement of the valley by the whites. 

When the enthusiastic followers of 
Brigham Young wished to extend their 
territory, a party was sent out from Salt 
Lake towards the southwest, to find a 
suitable place for another oasis. They 
journeyed through the wilds of what is 
now Nevada, then into the mountains of 
Nothern Arizona, finally on to the scorch- 
ing sands of the Mojave desert. Here, 
suffering for water and almost dead from 
the terrible heat, they gave up, and de- 
termined to return to their homes by the 
Great Salt Lake. The angel Moroni ap- 
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peared that night in a vision and com- 
forted them by telling them that their 
perseverance had won its reward; that 
their journey and hardships had ended 
and that on the morrow they might return 
to the land whence they came and guide 
their elders to this new Promised Land. 
They were to make the same journey 
again, only from their present camping 
place they were to march on until they 
came to a pass in the mountains, which 
the Indians called Cajon (box), leading 
down into a valley. They should follow 
the foot of the mountain until they came 
to a place where the Lord had placed an 
arrowhead on its side, there they should 
settle and build the new branch of Zion. 
Thus was founded the beautiful little city 
of San Bernardino. 
Will C. Bailey. 
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and when the dinner was cleared and the 
men had gone back to their work, the house 
was quiet until the lengthening shadows 
proclaimed that supper time had come. 
But this day a volume of smoke rising 
from the back chimney long after dinner 
denoted something unusual. The kitchen 
porch, generally given up to the cats, 
dogs, and chickens, had been newly 
scrubbed and brushed, and its only occu- 
pant was a cat, whose curiosity had 
triumphed over her awe at the extra- 
ordinary change in the daily routine, and 
who stood near the door, purring wist- 
fully to the worker in the kitchen. 

From the kitchen could be heard a 
man’s voice, and a minute later its owner 
appeared in the doorway, where he stood 
looking down with some amusement at 
the cat, who in confident recognition of a 
friend, rubbed her head softly against his 
coarse leather boots. 

No one for a moment could mistake 
Jim Clifton foran American. A straight, 
broad-shouldered, blue-eyed, and bonny- 
haired Briton, he belonged to a type famil- 
iar enough to Californians, who are able 
to recognize at a glance the Englishman 
that has come to their country, with great 
expectation and an overweeng pride 
and affection for his own land, which 
makes it impossible for him to be drawn 
into entanglements, political or domestic, 
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the porch, and shading his eyes from the 
too fierce light, he carefully scanned the 
neighboring fields. There was no one 
in sight. He made of his two hands a 
trumpet and called: ‘‘ Joe, where are 
you? Joe!’ 

‘*Here!’’ a voice answered, and Jim 
Clifton started leisurely towards the barn. 
Stopping at the door, he leaned against 
the casement, and taking his pipe from 
his pocket, filled it with slow care, giv- 
ing the act the appearance and import- 
ance of a solemn ceremony. He smoked 
in silence a moment, watching critically 
the half-hearted movements of his brother, 
who was harnessing a little gray mare 
into a dilapidated spring wagon. 

‘*Why did n’t you make Blake hitch 
up?’’ he queried finally. ‘‘ Where is 
he ?”’ 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* At it again,’’ he answered. 

‘** You’ve got to go for her ? ”’ 

The man nodded moodily. 

“Why do you go? It is none of your 
business.”’ 

‘*Who will if I don’t ?’’ retorted his 
brother. ‘‘ You, perhaps? Some one 
has got to; the Lord only knows where 
old man Blake is. Besides, Mrs. Blake 
has asked me to: she does n’t want to 
send one of the ranch hands after Mandy, 
and I can’t hurt the old lady’s feelings.’’ 

‘* You’re a f-f-fool, Joe,’’ he retorted, 
betraying, in his haste to eject the words, 
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the stammer which invariably surprised 
people, as in his ordinary conversation 
he spoke slowly and deliberately. 

‘« You’re a f-f-fool,’’ he repeated. ‘*You 
think you owe Mrs. B-B-Blake your life 
b-because she nursed you when you were 
s-sick. What else co-c-could she have 
d-done? You would n’t have d-died, any- 
way. D-diptheria never killed a C-C- 
Clifton. But you think you’ve g-g-got 
to g-give her all the g-gratitude in life, 
and can’t refuse her anything, b-because 
she made you a little b-broth, perhaps, 
or may be g-g-gruel sometimes.”’ 

**] don’t like it any better than you 
do,’’ Joe confided to his brother a few 
minutes later, when his irritation had 
passed. ‘‘Not a bit. Though from a 
different point of view. Here ’s Mrs. 
Blake who’s worked and slaved these 
last fifteen years simply to give Mandy 
advantages and accomplishments she 
never craved for herself. She is in there 
now, working herself to death — just be- 
cause ‘Mandy’s coming home’.”’ 

‘And by the way, Jim,’ he said 
doubtfully. ‘‘ The old lady asked me to 
speak to you about the—the mortgage. 
She said she would be so grateful if we 
weuld not speak of it before Mandy for a 
little while.”’ 

‘** D-d-don’t tell her, and let her t-t-treat 
you like a l-l-lackey when you own the 
ranch? I'll t-tell Mrs. B-Blake what | 
think of her.’ He strode wrathfully 
towards the house, but suddenly stopped 
short as Mrs. Blake, who had been 
startled from her work by the sound of 
wheels, appeared at the kitchen-door. 

Joe jumped into the wagon, and drove 
guickly past his brother, to the porch. 

‘*Not dressed yet ? ’’ he spoke in good- 
natured rebuke to Mrs. Blake, who in 
answer glanced deprecatingly down at 
her wet and crumpled calico gown. 
‘*Now, Mrs. Blake,’’ he continued au- 
thoritatively, ‘‘ you go in and get dressed. 


What would Mandy think if she saw you 
looking like this? That we worked you 
to death, perhaps. Have n’t you fin- 
ished cooking yet? ’”’ 

‘*|’ve just got to finish scrubbing the 
kitchen, and then I’m done.’’ She 
answered in a voice vibrant with fatigue 
and anxiety. ‘‘ But I’m that flustered | 
can hardly see. Do you be so kind, Mr. 
Joe, and drive home slowly, and I’ll be 
ready in time.’’ 

The man smiled a good-humored assent, 
and drove down the road, passing in 
silence his brother, who stood and 
watched him until he disappeared behind 
the tall eucalypti. 

‘* It is not such a bad idea as it seemed 
at first,’’ meditated Jim. ‘‘She would 
probably set her cap for Joe if she knew 
he owned the ranch.’’ He went back to 
the barn without vouchsafing a glance at 
Mrs. Blake, who forgetful of Joe’s ex- 
hortation had not left the porch. 

Mrs. Blake was a spare, angular woman, 
whose every movement betrayed an im- 
mense waste of nervous energy. Against 
adverse circumstances and an unsmiling 
Fate her whole life had been spent in a 
ceaseless struggle, which had lined her 
face and whitened the frowzly mass of 
hair she had long since given up any 
attempt to restrain. She stood at the 
steps, one hand grasping the slight porch 
railing, while she gazed with unseeing 
eyes down the road. How differently 
she had planned for this day! How many 
loving dreams been woven around 
Mandy’s final home coming, which now 
suggested more pain than pleasure. 
With passive regret she allowed her 
thoughts to wander amid still vivid mem- 
ories, and her visions that summer after- 
noon must have indeed been sad ones, 
which hardened her mouth in pathetic, 
downward curves, and lent such deep 
anxiety to her eyes. Only in one short 
period had she experienced anything like 
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happiness. After a troubled and short 
girlhood, she had become the wife of 
Harlow Blake, who was able for a short 
time to keep her from the sorrows that 
walk hand-in-hand with poverty, and the 
first few years of her married life had 
been singularly free from care and 
anxiety. The Blakes were then living 
in Marin County on the San Rafael 
Ranch, to which they were deeply 
attached, and where they fondly expected 
to spend their lives. But this dream was 
rudely broken by the discovery of a flaw 
in their title. Discouraged by this loss, 
they sold what remained, and leaving 
the ranch, drifted into another county. 

Uncertain of their future, Mrs. Blake 
had placed her little daughter, Mandy, 
then but a child of five, in the convent of 
Notre Dame at San José. The child 
soon became attached to the sisters, so 
she was allowed to stay, coming home 
only twice a year to spend vacations; 
and each change of scene afforded her 
excitement and childish pleasure, as the 
Blakes tried their fortunes first in Santa 
Clara County, then in Monterey, leaving 
one ranch to experiment with another,— 
each in turn being named the ‘San 
Rafael’’ in loving memory of the one 
they had lost. 

They finally settled in San Miguel, 
where for a while, their fortunes seemed 
to brighten. The crops more than paid 
expenses, and Mrs. Blake again grew 
hopeful. 

But Blake’s success seemed to intoxi- 
cate him. He began to speculate, and 
though the fever lasted but a short time, 
it burdened the ranch with a mortgage. 
This discouraged Blake, as to his super- 
Stitious mind it led to a series of misfor- 
tunes he felt powerless to avert. Re- 
lapsing into placid non-resistance to a 
fate that always ‘‘ went agin him,’’ he 
degenerated into a ranch loafer, finding 
solace and oblivion in drink. Had it not 
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been for the indomitable energy of Mrs. 
Blake they would soon have been paupers, 
and their child would have been left to 
the charity of the sisters of Notre Dame. 

But with the energy of despair, she 
undertook to save the ranch. She shoul- 
dered her burden bravely, and did the 
work of two men, that Mandy should not 
know want. That the young life should 
not be shadowed by the knowledge of 
their disasters, Mrs. Blake wrote to the 
sisters to keep Mandy at the convent 
during the holidays, giving as her reason 
that as it would only be three years, she 
thought it best that Mandy should not 
come home until it was for good, and this 
resolution her daughter never dreamed of 
questioning. 

The three years had brought many 
changes to the occupants of the San 
Rafael Ranch,—of which Mandy was 
allowed to rest in ignorance. 

But a short while after this last misfor- 
tune had overwhelmed the Blakes, two 
young Englishmen arrived in San Miguel 
where they had drifted in search of a 
choice corner of earth out of which to 
reap their fortunes. Hearing of Mrs. 
Blake’s abilities in a housewifely line, 
the Cliftons had begged to be allowed to 
board with her, until they could decide 
upon the place they wished to buy. She 
eagerly accepted them, her finances be- 
ing at the lowest ebb; for it seemed a 
solution of the problem she had been 
rather helplessly endeavoring to work 
out,— how to raise money for, Mandy’s 
board and tuition. 

The Cliftons had been at the ranch 
only a few weeks, when the younger 
brother fell ill with diphtheria. Mrs. 
Blake nursed him with motherly solici- 
tude. The illness made it impossible for 
the brothers to carry out their plans as 
speedily as they had wished; so Jim had 
made overtures to the Blakes to rent a 
portion of the ranch for a year. During 
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that time the knowledge of the mortgage 
came to them, and discovering it was 
soon to be foreclosed, they bought it up, 
and the San Rafael ranch passed into 
their hands. 

Outwardly it made but little difference 
in the lives of all concerned, for Mr. 
Blake was retained for a small sum to 
work on the farm, and his wife received 
a comfortable salary as housekeeper. 

At first her sorrow was overshadowed 
by gratitude at being allowed to stay on 
the ranch, and the familiarity of the 
scene made her oftentimes forget that 
anything had happened that would materi- 
ally affect their future. But one thought 
troubled her, the thought of the return of 
her daughter, to whom a confession of 
their changed circumstances seemed as 
inevitable as the revelation would be 
cruel. As the day drew near, Mrs. Blake 
grew more nervous and restless, aid her 
grief more poignant. For the first time 
she lost confidence in the future she had 
planned for her daughter, questioning the 
wisdom of obtaining for Mandy advant- 
ages purchased at such a sacrifice, and 
about which the poor woman’s ideas 
were somewhat misty. 


Before Joe started on his ride, his 
mood as nearly approached anger, as 
was possible to his usually sunny dispo- 
sition. The thought of the changes in 
their free and unconstrained existence, 
which the return of old man Blake’s 
daughter would entail, he resented with 
truly British dislike for innovation. 

He had not driven far, however, when 
his troubled thoughts vanished, driven 
away by the breezes which, sweeping 
over from the ocean, whispered to the 
grateful meadows, now dry and parched, 
of waves and sandy shores and foam- 
splashed rocks. He bared his head, wel- 
coming the soft familiarity of the wind, 
and breathed in with delight the air that 
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even so far inland had not lost its salty 
savor. 

Before his gaze the whole beauty of 
the country lay revealed. The fields of 
nodding grain, all burnt to a golden hue, 
stretched for miles on either side of the 
road, until they stopped abruptly at the 
foothills. There darker colors and rugged 
land announced the near approach of the 
Santa Lucia Mountains, which stood out 
in black and bold relief against the azure 
of the sky. His wandering gaze rested 
on the old and picturesque Mission of 
San Miguel, around whose gray adobe 
walls cluster so many memories, and 
wherefrom the little town derives its 
name. 

A shrill whistle heralded the approach 
of the train. 

Overtaking a man, who had been 
walking briskly, keeping some distance 
ahead of the wagon, Joe called out cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ Hello, Wilson, want a lift? 
Going my way ?”’ 

‘*No, | ’m going mine.’’ 

Joe’s face flushed boyishly, and he 
drew back, clenching the reins in his 
hand. 

The answer was but another slight to 
add to many since he arrived in Cali- 
fornia,— and for which he could not 
justly blame the giver. It was all Jim’s 
fault, as he angrily told himself a dozen 
times a day. Had he but been allowed 
to come to America alone as he had 
wished, Joe felt confident that he could 
have made these Californians his friends. 
But Jim had spoilt it all,— Jim, who by 
his intensely superior manners, would 
end by making the place intolerable for 
them both. 

For now, more than three years since 
Jim Clifton had left England, his race 
prejudices and peculiarities were as 
strong as when he arrived in California ; 
and the necessity of amalgamating with 
the interests and institutions of the coun- 
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try in which he was sojourning he had as 
yet doggedly refused to recognize. Ob- 
viously this did not tend to make him 
popular. After the first cordial attempts 
at sociability, their new acquaintances 
fell away, antagonized by Jim Clifton’s 
supercilious superiority and insolent in- 
difference. And not discriminating be- 
tween the two brothers, they gave to 
both the cold shoulder, which was a keen 
disappointment to the younger man, who 
would have heartily welcomed advances 
from these kindly people, to whom he 
felt strangely drawn by sympathy and 


admiration. 
A girlish figure stood on the station 


platform looking anxiously around. 
That it was Mandy, there was no room 
to doubt, as she was the only passenger 
that had left the train ; but that this girl, 
who was decidedly sweet and pretty to 
look at, could be the daughter of old man 
Blake seemed to Joe of Nature’s 
most hopeless incongruities,—and he 
smiled derisively to himself as he con- 
trasted the dainty face, at that instant 
brightened with relief, with the pictures 
he had unconsciously drawn of old 
Blake’s daughter. Mandy instantly rec- 
ognized him as one of the young English- 
men about whom her mother had penned 
many laborious letters; and as he clam- 
bered from the wagon, she scrutinized 
him curiously, taking in with rapid 
glances his whole appearance ; from his 
coarse, high boots, into which were 
tucked dark velveteen trousers, to the 
wore with careless 
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huge sombrero he 


grace. Truly he was an improvement 
on the men her father had been ac- 
customed to employ, and she looked 


admiringly at his broad chest whose pow- 
erful muscles were but poorly hidden by 
his coarse flannel shirt, which opening 
carelessly at the throat disclosed a neck 
as white as any woman’s. 
Joe,’’ 


‘*You are Mr. Mandy said, 


holding out her hand with natural sim- 
plicity. 

Joe smiled an answer as he assisted 
her into the wagon. But after they had 
started on their homeward drive, he 
turned to her curiously. ‘‘ What made 
you think | was Joe? Don’t you think 
you may have made a mistake ?’’ 

Mandy shook her head, she could not 
be mistaken,—for her mother had de- 
scribed them perfectly. She would have 
known Joe anywhere, she declared 
with perfect sincerity. 

‘¢ Tell me what she said about us.’ 

Mandy laughed, betraying a demure 
little dimple tucked in near the corner of 
her eye. Then telling off her memories 
on her fingers, she quoted, ‘‘ Jim was 
tall, but Joe was taller; Jim was broad, 
but Joe was broader ; Jim was the best- 
looking, but Joe’s looks she liked the 
best.”’ 

‘“*O, Il see,’’ said Joe. ‘‘ Light breaks 
in upon me. You knew it was Joe be- 
cause i 

‘Because I knew I should like Joe 
best too,’’ Mandy finished naively. 
** And you see I was right.’’ 

Joe tried not to look pleased, and felt 
called upon to suggest that as she had 
but met one of them, her decision might 
possibly not be final. 

She shook her head decisively, a char- 
acteristic gesture, which Joe learned to 
look for; nothing could shake her opin- 
ions, Which her manner would have led 
one to believe were immutable when 
once made ; and it suddenly occurred to 
Joe, that, after all, the little convent-bred 
girl might prove a welcome addition to 
their quiet life on the ranch, and he de- 
termined that it would not be his fault if 
she changed her opinion that she “liked 
Joe best.”’ 

Having just emerged from the rigorous 
restrictions of the convent, Mandy tried 
with difficulty to conceal the excitement 


























she felt in this situation so delightfully 
new and unconventional to her, and the 
frank attention of the young Englishman, 
who with real interest followed her quick 
and eager speech, made her forgetful of 
the parents she had not seen for over 
three years. 

This excitement seemed natural 
enough to Joe, who attributed it to the 
anticipation of the meeting with her 
mother from whom she had long been 
separated. 

Recalling opportunely Mrs. Blake’s 
injunction that he was not to hurry 
home, Joe drove with loose rein, allow- 
ing the mare to set her own pace, but 
even so, to Mandy the ride seemed all 
too short. 

The Blakes were on the porch waiting 
for them when they drove up. To her 
father’s greeting and her mother’s 
caresses, with which she overwhelmed 
her, the girl yielded unresponsively, her 
slance roving curiously about the place, 
as if in search for some one yet to come. 
In response to his brother’s call Jim 
Clifton strolled out of the house, and 
with easy indifference welcomed Mandy 
home. After a moment’s cursory scru- 
tiny, her gaze was satisfied, and she felt 
a curious thrill of gratitude to him for 
being just what he was, confident that 
he would not be able to swerve her from 
her original conviction ‘‘ that she liked 
Joe best.”’ 

After the first demonstrative greetings, 
Mrs. Blake, morbidly self-conscious of 
the secret she dreaded to divulge, became 
suddenly shy and reticent with her 
daughter, who felt the change keenly, 
though she was not acute enough to re- 
alize the cause. Eager to establish their 
relations on the old familiar basis, Mandy 
tried to share with her mother her hopes 
and confidences, and her reminiscences 
of the life she had left behind. But her 
enthusiasms and ambitions opened up to 
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Mrs. Blake a new and unfamiliar world, 
which but served to exaggerate to her 
sensitive consciousness her own short- 
coming and ignorance. 

Innocent of the pain she caused, Mandy 
interpreted her mother’s manner as ex- 
pressing a total lack of sympathy, and 
proudly withheld further confidences, 
while she generously strove to adapt 
herself to the homely interests of the 
ranch where her mother’s life was so 
deeply centered. But even this last at- 
tempt was sadly futile; for the only 
common ground where they could meet, 
was rendered difficult by Mrs. Blake, 
who discouraged Mandy’s efforts to be- 
come interested in the ranch, fearful of 
the possible disclosure of the change in 
their circumstances. 

Despairing, Mandy abandoned all hope 
of her friendly overtures being accepted 
by her mother, who though unhappily 
cognizant of the breach that was widen- 
ing between them, felt powerless to 
avert it. 

Jim Clifton was not slow to perceive 
their strained relations, and his mag- 
nanimity did not prevent him from quoting 
the case to his brother as but another 
confirmation of the truth of his belief that 
education only increases the suffering of 
the masses by widening their circle of 
vision. This time Joe had no argument 
ready in refutation, his faith in his own 
beliefs not being as implicit as it had 
been. The sacrifice of which he had 
glibly prated as necessary for the race, 
seemed less easy when it entered into 
his own personal experience, and his 
sympathy was quickened by the loneli- 
ness of the girl, whose disappointment 
she lacked the skill to conceal. Acknowl- 
edging his helplessness to soften the one, 
he at least could try to assuage the other; 
which he did with such success and so 
much satisfaction to both, that he soon 
settled into the habit of devoting to 
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Mandy’s pleasure all of his leisure hours, 
which now threatened to encroach upon 
his busy ones. 

Jim watched their growing intimacy 
with apprehension, but did not try to pre- 
vent their frequent walks and rides, 
which soon became a daily occurrence; 
and hesitated to offer any opposition that 
might fan intoa more vigorous existence 
alatent flame. But while Joe and Mandy 
were becoming more engrossed in the 
discovery of mutual tastes and prejudices, 
Jim sent off to England a few letters 
containing vigorous warnings that gave 
great satisfaction to their author, whereas 
his brother would have been greatly in- 
censed had he but been aware of their 
contents. 

Fortunately for Mandy’s peace of mind, 
she was spared the necessity of an inti- 
mate acquaintance with her father, who 
left the ranch a few days after she 
arrived. After a great deal of persuasion, 
the owners of some of the neighboring 
ranches had consented, not without mis- 
givings, to give Blake a trial by allowing 
him the commission of selling their cattle 
for them. And so he had started on his 
business trip, as he proudly called this 
the first job he had had in years,—in- 
tending to be away a few weeks; and 
though the weeks slipped into months, 
and the end of September was drawing 
near, and he had not returned, yet his 
absence caused no anxiety to most of the 
occupants of the San Rafael ranch, ab- 
sorbed as they were in their own thoughts 
and occupations. 

To Joe, however, who had_ good 
reasons to be doubtful of Blake’s business 
abilities, this long absence boded no 
good, and his heart was big with pity 
and indignation, at the thought of possible 
sorrow in store for the two women in 
whose lives his sympathy had become 
entangled,—and each passing day that 
brought no news of the wanderer, 
strengthened his apprehensions, 
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It was Jim Clifton’s custom twice a 
year, in June and October, to make a 
trip through the neighboring towns on 
business for the ranch, and from these 
journeys he usually managed to extract 
a mild sort of diversion. But this year 
the change did not seem to possess its 
ordinary attractions for him, and he pre- 
vailed upon his brother to undertake the 
trip, demonstrating the impracticability 
of his leaving the ranch at that time. 
To this request Joe unwillingly acceded, 
having no tangible excuse. 

The day before he was to start, Joe 
went out to the barn when he had fin- 
ished supper, to repair a part of the 
harness. Mrs. Blake followed him there 
a few minutes later, watching him in 
silence as he wrestled clumsily with the 
bit of broken leather. Several times 
she essayed to speak, but stopped ab- 
ruptly as if uncertain how to begin. 

At last, with a desperate effort she 
plunged into the subject. ‘‘ Mr. Joe,”’ 
she said, rather helplessly trying to re- 
strain a mutinous lock of hair, ‘1 ’m 
so afraid you think |’m doing wrong bv 
not telling Mandy about the—that we 
don’t own the ranch, | mean. Your 
brother thinks it wrong,—I can tell. 
Goodness knows | have tried to often 
enough,’’—the quiver in her voice was 
infinitely pathetic to Joe, burdened as he 
was with an immense capacity for sym- 
pathy,— ‘‘ but somehow | can’t begin. 
The right words don’t come.’’ Then 
with sudden courage, ‘‘ You and she are 
goad friends, Mr. Joe. You know how 
to talk to her. Could n’t you tell her?’’ 

‘“‘That ’s out of the question, Mrs. 
Blake. How could 1? She would con- 
sider it an unpardonable interference, a 
piece of impertinence on my part. | feel 
enough like an interloper already. 1! ’d 
like to do anything you ask me; but not 
that.’’ And then, pitying the distress 
she did not attempt to hide, he suggested 
kindly. ‘* Don’t tell her now, anyway. 

















There ’s really no necessity. May be 
better days will come, and then you 
won’t have to. Who knows but the 
ranch will be yours some day. You may 
buy it back yet, Mrs. Blake. Less im- 
probable things have happened !’’ 

Mrs. Blake’s face brightened, cheered 
by the voicing of a hope she had not al- 
lowed herself to acknowledge. If that 
were possible! And might it not be so? 
She had been able to put by already over 
one hundred dollars, and she would save, 
—she would keep on saving,— and this 
work of her husband would bring in 
something. 

Mandy might have a home again, after 
all. But there she paused and her eyes 
grew troubled. Would it make Mandy 
any happier? Bring her a little nearer 
to the mother who felt so keenly the 
alienation? Had it all been a mistake,— 
the long years of loneliness and sacrifices, 
—the ambitions and separations,—all a 
mistake?—the hopes of happiness, that 
too a mistake? If that were true, then 
of what use the pain and solitude ?— 
what use the toil? 

What use ?—the two words voice the 
question of the trouble of the ages. Cui 
bono? And to the tortured cry wrung 
from suffering humanity there has come 
vet no answer. 

Though Joe had started on his journey 
unwillingly, confident that the compli- 
cations which had so occupied his 
thoughts at the ranch would continue to 
bother and harass’ him, his business 
immediately absorbed all of his time and 
attention,—and it was not until he was 
well on his way home, his business 
affairs satisfactorily arranged, that they 
recurred to him with renewed vigor. 

The day was hot and sultry, the ride 
long and tedious, and the afternoon was 
drawing to a close, when the San Rafael 
ranch at last came in sight. Joe spurred 
his horse, impatient for the cool shade 
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of the gloomy eucalyptus trees of the 
long avenue. Once in the coveted shade, 
he walked his tired horse, picturing idly 
the surprised welcome that awaited him, 
—for he had completed his work a day 
or so sooner than he had anticipated. 

That he was not expected was evi- 
dent, as no one appeared when he drew 
up by the kitchen porch, and the whole 
house lay quiet as if long deserted. He 
waited for a few moments, his glance 
roving around the yard and over the 
fields. Then in answer to his loud halloo 
Mrs. Blake came out to meet him. Her 
eyes were drawn and swollen as if from 
violent weeping, and to Joe’s anxious in- 
quiries, she poured forth a broken and 
incoherent account of the last and great- 
est misfortune that had come to her. 

There was not a trace of resentment 
in her tone as she told her story. Her 
husband had returned, the same day 
that Joe had left. Suspiciously quiet and 
subservient, he did not account for his 
long absence. But when asked for the 
money he should have received for his 
work, he declared he had not been able 
to collect it. The next day the storm 
had broken. The farmers, coming to 
collect the money due them, were 
angered by his assertion that he had not 
received any. This led to inquiries, and 
the story leaked out. Blake had col- 
lected a large sum of money, more than 
he had had in his hands for years, and 
it had slipped through his fingers, thus 
accounting for his long absence. 

Enraged by his cool audacity, the 
ranchers had demanded satisfaction of 
Mrs. Blake, which to the best of her 
ability she had given. All her savings 
had gone, and she had even that same 
morning raised a pitifully small sum on 
their scanty furniture. 

‘« But that is not the worst, Mr. Joe,’’ 
she added. ‘‘It’s Mandy. Of course 
she had to be told everything. It came 
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out this morning when those men came 
for the money | had promised them. It 
just went to my heart to doit. And she 
listened, not saying a word, and when 
1 had done taiking, she said so quiet- 
like, ‘Is that all, mother?’ and then 
went away. I’d rather she had taken on 
than acted like that. It was awful.”’ 

‘*Do you know where she went?’’ 
Joe asked eagerly, forgetting in his 
anxiety for the daughter to offer sym- 
pathy to the mother. 

Mrs. Blake did not know. She would 
have gone to look for her, but dared not 
leave the house ‘‘ He’s in there,’’— 
pointing vaguely to the house. ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing, he’s done nothing but sleep since he 
came home.’’ 

Still no resentment, not a hint of anger 
against him who had wrecked her best 
hopes and dearest aspirations. And after 
he had left her to go in search of Mandy, 
Joe realized with a thrill of sudden pity, 
that whereas other troubles had bent and 
bruised her elastic spirit, this one had 
broken her irrevocably. 

With swift intuition he knew where he 
should find Mandy, and directed his 
horse’s step towards a group of live oak 
trees that marked the southeastern cor- 
ner of the ranch,— the Forest, as Mandy 
had merrily christened the four great 
trees, under whose generous shade she 
spent most of her days, and where in the 
evening she and Joe would go to enjoy 
the long twilight, until the stars piercing 
the dense leafage would warn them of 
the encroaching night. 

Joe dismounted, tying his horse to one 
of the low-sweeping branches, and gave a 
rapid glance around the place. His sur- 
mise was the true one. Close by the 
huge trunk of one of the great trees, 
Mandy lay prostrate, her head resting on 
the leaves which thickly carpeted the 
ground. Going swiftly up to her, his 


spurs loudly heralding his approach, he 
knelt beside her. 
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‘« Mandy, why did you frighten me so? 
And your mother is so worried.”’ 

Mandy’s sobs stopped, but she did not 
answer. He felt powerless to help her, 
the words he had intended to say seemed 
crude and meaningless, and he knelt by 
her in silence for a few minutes. Then 
laying his rough hand clumsily on the 
girl’s soft hair, he pleaded with her. 
‘* Come home, Mandy.’’ 

But Mandy shook her head bitterly, 
—she had no home. No home on the 
great wide earth. 

And Joe, feeling guiltily like an inter- 
loper, said what he had not come there 
to say, what a minute before he had not 
dreamed of asking, and said it honestly, 
passionately, believing he meant it with 
all his heart. ‘‘ Then, come home with 
me, Mandy, and | swear to you while 
I have a home, it shall be yours,— if you 
will share it with me. For I love you,’’ 
he added simply, ‘‘ and if you could learn 
to love me, Mandy !”’ 

But here Mandy interrupted him. 

‘Learn to love you!’’ she repeated 
with repressed earnestness. ‘‘ Can’t you 
see it was because | loved you, and feared 
I would have to leave you, that | was 
so wretched ?”’ 

And as Joe was endeavoring to get a 
glimpse of the little tear-stained face she 
suddenly lifted it to him. ‘* 1 knew from 
the first that I should like Joe best,’’ she 
said. 

And Joe was satisfied. 

The shadows had fallen before they 
started for home. Joe placed Mandy on 
his horse with a tender proprietary man- 
ner, and walked slowly beside her, not 
letting her hand escape for a minute his 
imprisoning clasp. With a new enthus- 
iasm he shared with her his ambitious 
hopes, how in time he would be able to 
buy Jim’s share of the San Rafael, and 
then they —the two together — would 
build up a model farm such as the county 
did not possess. 




















Mandy listened with responsive eager- 
ness,—and in fancy the ranch was 
already bought,— their new house built; 
and so rapt in their new happiness were 
they, that no thought of the sad and 
lonely woman waiting anxiously for them, 
no pang of regret or sympathy for the 
sad life that had been made of disap- 
pointed hopes and wrecked illusions, 
occurred to trouble their new content, 
and they had nearly reached the house 
when Joe remembered with a queer feel- 
ing of remorse that they had been self- 
ishly planning a future in which Mrs. 
Blake was allotted no share. 

Jim met them in the yard. ‘I have 
been looking for you everywhere,’’ he 
informed his brother, entirely ignoring 
Mandy’s presence. ‘‘ Mrs. Blake said 
you came home two hours ago. | thought 
you should be told at once. A cable 
came for you yesterday from home. | 
am afraid mother must be ill,— for she 
has sent for you.”’ 

Mandy started violently, but Joe gave 


her fingers a reassuring pressure. ‘| 
can’t go,’’ he said succinctly. ‘*‘ You 


must go in my place, Jim.’’ 

‘** | shall d-do nothing of the kind,’’ re- 
torted his brother. ‘‘ And why c-can’t 
you g-go, might one ask?’’ 

‘““O yes,—you may ask,’’ Joe sug- 
gested politely. ‘‘If that will enlighten 
you.”’ 

‘‘1 suppose this young I-l-lady has 
something to do with it?’’ 

‘““Precisely,’’ Joe assented with irritat- 
ing indifference. Then changing his 
tone,— ‘* Look here, Jim, we may as 
well understand each other. | am not 
going to England. | am not certain 
whether | shall ever go back. Califor- 
nia and California people are good enough 
forme. And here | am going tostay and 
make my .home, and Mandy is going to 
help me.’’ 

‘* Joe, you 
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re a f-f-fool!’’ his brother 
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‘* You’re 
yourself away 
b-b-because of a heroic notion that s-some 


snarled at him in exasperation. 
a f-f-fool! To throw 


woman n-needs your help. I have no 
ob-j-jection t-to your helping all the 
women you know,—but you d-don’t 
have t-to m-marry them. No, I ’Il not 
st-stop. G-give her the ranch, and 
she’ll I-let you g-go. I s-suppose s-she 
made you feel as if you s-stole the 
ranch ?”’ 

‘Look here, Jim! ’’ Joe said angrily, 


dropping Mandy’s hand and walking 
close up to his brother. ‘I’ve had 
enough of your eternal interference. 


I’m not going toEngland. That ends it.”’ 

Mandy interposed, frightened by the 
angry voices of the two men whose faces 
she could not discern in the dim light. 
But they did not even hear her. 

‘* Joe,’’ she said softly. ‘‘ Your brother 
is right. You had better go. If you 
really care for me, you care enough to 
prove it by coming back to me, — be it 
ever so long a journey.’’ And slipping 
off the horse, she went up to Joe, and 
taking his hand in hers, laid her cheek’ 
against it with a caressing little gesture. 
‘‘Go,’’ she said, and then glided past 
the two men, and went into the house. 

After that Joe did not argue further, 
sullenly refusing to continue the con- 
versation with his brother, who never- 
theless was satisfied with the result,— 
understanding by Joe’s manner that he 
had given in, and confident that if he 
once was in England, his mother would 
prevent him from returning. 

Joe hung around the kitchen all the 
evening, hoping to see Mandy again. 
But she did not appear, and he finally 
trudged disappointedly to his room to 
pack his grip for the morrow’s journey, 
resolved that if the journey had to be 
taken, he would lose no time in idle 
regrets or anticipations. 


The next morning he rose later than 
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usual, and breakfasted alone, waited on 
by Mrs. Blake, who, bewildered by the 
crowding of startling events, had sub- 
sided into a nerveless apathy. In answer 
to his inquiries, she told him that_ his 
horse was waiting, and that one of the 
ranch hands had already taken his valise 
in the cart to the station, and would wait 
to lead the horse home. But would he 
not change his mind, and let some one 
drive him down? It would take just a 
moment to hitch up the wagon. 

But Joe would not have it otherwise 
than he had planned,-— and he intended 
to go alone. ‘‘ But don’t look so mourn- 
ful, Mrs. Blake, | am not going to that 
bourne whence no traveler returns. 
In six months you ‘ll see me again. 
Am I not to see Mandy before | go?’’ 
he asked in an injured voice as he 
turned to leave the kitchen. And Mrs. 
Blake who dared not try to speak, pointed 
vaguely to the porch beyond, and after 
he had gone, wiped away a furtive tear 
with the corner of her work-worn apron. 
_ Mandy stood waiting in one corner of 
the porch. She turned to meet him, as 
he came towards her, and held out both 
hands. He grasped them eagerly, and 
tried to draw her closer, but she held him 
rigidly away, earnestly scanning his face 
as if to measure the strength of the pur- 
pose written there. ‘‘ Joe,’’ she said, 
and there was no break in the clear 
young tones, ‘‘ you will come back ?’”’ 

And when he assured her of his return 
before six months had passed, of his un- 
rest until he should be with her once 
again, she yielded her lips to him for one 


short moment, and then pushed him 
away, begging him to go before her 


strength should fail. 

He rode slowly down the road, not 
daring to look back at the sad little figure 
on the porch. If he could but resist the 
dumb apathy into which he was sinking, 
shake off the ominous presentiment that 
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was taking firm root in his mind that he 
was now taking his farewell of the dear 
old San Rafael ranch, to which events 
would somehow prevent his return,—if 
he could but know that he and Mandy 
should meet again. 

A sharp cry startled him, and turning, 
there was Mandy in the road beside him, 
her cheeks flushed and glowing from the 
quick run through the sharp morning air, 
— her hair falling in disregarded confusion 
around her shoulders. 

‘“« Joe, come back! 
back ?”’ 

Leaning from his saddle, he gathered 
her in his strong young arms, and kissed 
her eyes, her mouth, with sudden deep 
regret, promising her his quick return, 
with an assurance that failed to be self- 
convincing. 

Then with quick resolution he put her 
down tenderly, and left her, her sad little 
cry echoing in his ears as he turned 
away. ‘* Joe, come back! you will come 
back ?’’ It haunted him on his ride to 
the station and rang in his brain the 
whole long day, for the train seemed to 
be moving to its said refrain, ‘‘ Come 
back, you will come back ? ”’ 

Clifton went immediately to the Palace 
Hotel, the only place with which he was 
familiar in San Francisco. After he had 
brushed away some of the dust of travel, 
he went in search of the dining room, 
where, after giving a long order to one 
of the soft-footed waiters, he settled him- 
self back comfortably in his chair and 
prepared to give himself up to the full en- 
joyment of the scene. The room was 
ablaze with incandescent lights, and the 
bright colors of the women’s gowns, the 
fragrance of the flowers, all conspired to 
give it a most festive appearance. 

Out of the subdued murmur which 
reached him as he sat at the farther end 
of the room, he could distinguish the 
clear high tones of the women, mingling 
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with the deeper voices of the men, who 
were enjoying with due appreciation 
those few short hours of relaxation and 
freedom from the cares and anxiety of 
business. And now and then above the 
murmur rose the cadence of a woman’s 
laugh. 

At the table where he was sitting, 
three or four daintily dressed women 
were engaged in bright, quick, super- 
ficial conversation. Passing gracefully 
from one topic to another, they skimmed 
the surface of the subject with rapid 
ease. Joe felt out of sympathy with the 
gay surroundings, and suddenly realized 
with somewhat of a shock how utterly 
his experiences of the past three or four 
years had drawn him out of touch with 
his life in England. He felt awkward 
and constrained. Yet these were the 
associations to which he had been accus- 
tomed at home. This, the life to which 
he was returning. These, the kind of 
people for whom he was leaving Mandy. 
Mandy !— with whom — had it not been 
for Jim’s unwarranted interference — he 
might be at that moment. Together 
they might be sitting under the old oak 
tree, watching the stars as they ventured 
out slowly one by one. 

And all at once, the lights became 
garish to him, the light-hearted women 
around him seemed artificial, the life to 
which he was returning, hollow and 
forced. Pushing his chair from the table, 
he rose abruptly,— his meal but half fin- 
ished and the waiter left aghast in polite 
but subdued astonishment. And as he 


passed his fair neighbors, Clifton smiled 





to himself as he caught the audible 
whisper, ‘‘ Those queer Englishmen! ’’ 

Going directly to his own room, he 
walked deliberately over to the mirror — 
above the mantel, and gazed long and 
earnestly at the reflection he saw there. 

What a foolish thing he had been about 
todo! To take a long and wearisome 
journey, simply to prove he knew his 
own mind and inclinations. He knew 
them already. Life was such an uncer- 
tain thing after all, and pleasures so 
evanescent,— how short-sighted to give 
up those he craved and already had 
grasped! And to give to old associa- 
tions and friends, whose claims he would 
not have courage or strength to ignore, 
the opportunity to swerve him from his 
best intentions ! 

His life on the ranch had been so free 
and unconstrained, such a contrast to his 
old, formal existence athome. He knew 
what he wanted,— it was Mandy, Mandy! 
And at the thought of her his eyes 
softened. 

A brave action truly, for a man to leave 
the girl who loved him to wrestle with 
poverty and sadness alone. What did 
he care for Jim’s wrath or disappoint- 
ment, if Mandy were but happy? And 
leaning over towards the glass Joe quoted 
softly,— ‘* J-J-Joe, you’re a f-f-fool,’’— 
which seemed to give him infinite satis- 
faction. And the next morning Clifton 
rose early, and after taking a hurried 
breakfast, went down to the depot where 
he bought a ticket for San Miguel, and 
then settled himself comfortably in the 
train that was to take him back to Mandy. 
Ednah Robinson. 




















MOTION AND EMOTION 


VERSUS ThE REALIST. 


THE REAL 


OR the past quarter of a 
century a sentiment of 
pedantry on both sides 
of the Atlantic has been 

steadily urging the accep- 
tance of the self-styled ‘‘ real- 
istic’’ novel as the only schol- 
arly and imperishable form of 
fiction. A well-written paper 
on this line of advance in a late number 
of an Eastern periodical of standing war- 
rants a glance at the general character of 
the realistic novel and the validity of its 
claim to immortality. In the interest of 
reasonable brevity this class of fiction 
will be referred to as a whole, with the 
preliminary admission that it is suscept- 
ible to gradation between lines of un- 
questioned merit and the longer reaches 
of undoubted froth. 

Its fundamental characteristic is style, 
which in this relation may be defined as 
a redundance of borrowed aphorisms, 
large facility in the use of adjectives and 
other qualifying terms, and deftness in 
adjusting them to the movements of a 
fluent sentence. Another distinguishing 
feature is its aim to record the thoughts 
rather than the actions of humanity ; the 
motives that inspire a purpose rather 
than the means through which it is ac- 
complished; and in the minuteness of 
the record abides its claim to realism. 

This claim is wholly and clearly falla- 
cious. In depicting in extravagant colors 
the harrowing heart-histories of the inert 
automatons of this class of fiction, the 
writer is more apt to reflect his own 
mental and moral individuality than that 
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of the matter-of-fact world around him, 
and the psychic gymnastics of his char- 
acters are quite as great a tax upon the 
credulity of the average reader as the 
romantic adventures of Sindbad or the 
Count of Monte Cristo. One is a romance 
of feeling, the others of action. One 
writer from uncongenial conditions por- 
trays possible, but not very probable, 
mental struggles, intensified and colored 
by his own exceptional personality, and 
another describes—omitting the expressly 
fabulous and_ supernatural — possible, 
but not very probable, physical happen- 
ings melted from the ore of his imagin- 
ation. Both approach the verge of un- 
reason, one governed by what he might 
have felt, the other by what he mizht 
have seen. 

The realism of the realists usually 
begins and ends with environment and 
inconsequential action, and is promptly 
displaced by exaggeration whenever the 
‘heart history ’’ features of the school 
are given a hearing; whenever the at- 
tempt is made to put the stamp of reality 
on years of domestic bickerings resulting 
solely from a disputed interpretation of a 
Scriptural verse; whenever broad-chested 
men are made to pass harrowing days 
and sleepless nights over occurrences to 
be sensibly whistled to the winds, and 
robust women are tortured into premature 
graves by a knowledge that their hus- 
bands have read Voltaire or laid a wager 
on a horse race; whenever, in short, 
men and women in the ordinary walks of 
life are deprived of common sense, and 
made to think and feel with a saintly or 
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savage fervor unknown to the bustling 
bread-winners of the nineteenth century, 
—then is fiction of the worst description 
being served to the public in the guise of 
realism. 

Another distinguishing mark of the 
realists is that they rigidly avoid plots in 
the construction of their tales of mental 
conflict, and complacently but firmly 
relegate to back seats all of the less 
skilful who have been prompted to em- 
ploy them through lust for ephemeral 
renown, or the more prosaic demands of 
the stomach. This abruptly disposes of 
a formidable array of fiction writers, past 
and present, whose brains have felt the 
bay. 

We are asked to believe that the 
emotional history of almost every human 
life furnishes ample groundwork for an 
instructive story. The assumption is 
absurd,— sufficiently absurd to warrant 
the opinion that a belief in it must neces- 
sarily be supplemented by the more im- 
portant conviction that such thin literary 
gruel, if consumed with a relish, must be 
the handiwork of one of the masters of 
the class of realistic fiction here in view, 
— say Howells, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Tolstoi, or Zola, in one of his rarely de- 
cent moods. 

There is in reality little or no fascin- 
ation in the minute emotional records of 
unimportant and uneventful lives, how- 
ever affluent they may be in the blasted 
hopes and elusive joys common to human- 
ity, and the word-painting of the historian 
is usually all that is in them to arouse in 
the general reader a feeble interest not 
found in the perusal of a table of loga- 
rithms. 

The meager plots of these realists, or 
rather fragile frameworks around which 
they weave their charming rhetoric, are 
studiously impoverished, until frequently 
but a single thread is left to bear the 
burden of their carefully pruned and in- 
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geniously entwined sentences ; and then, 
as an additional exhibition of their disre- 
gard of dramatic effect, or perhaps with 
the view of imparting an epic flavor to 
their stilted offerings, they incline to the 
habit of leaving their stories unfinished. 
In such instances the final paragraph 
conveys an impression of a severe mental 
strain suddenly ending in nervous pros- 
tration or possibly death, and sympathy 
for the author contributes another thread 
to the fabric of his fame. A suggestion 
by The Arizona Kicker that a piece had 
been sawed off and lost would scarcely 
be received as a satisfactory explanation 
of the presumed abridgment beyond the 
purlieus of Tombstone. 

Through the medium of felicitous 
phrase and scholarly treatment in dealing 
with supersensitive ideals, it might be 
possible in time for an organized inter- 
national coterie of literary conspirators 
so far to subvert the peaceful tendencies 
of Christian civilization as to inspire, if 
not a positive taste for family discord in 
respectable circles, an impression, at 
least, that household wrangling over con- 
flicting metaphysical or religious opinions 
is in the line of advanced thought, and 
may properly be indulged in as an evi- 
dence of superior culture ; but until the 
inauguration of that era of domestic dis- 
traction the humane of every community 
will continue to stop their ears to the 
bitter and blighting controversies here 
and again shutting the sunshine from the 
homes of their neighbors ; and it may be 
reasonably concluded that people who 
abhor such scenes in real life can find 
but little entertainment in fictitious de- 
scriptions of them. Yet they constitute 
the dominant features of a dull and un- 
fruitful literature which, we are asked to 
believe, can never perish. 

Although Demosthenes could stir the 
soul with his rhetoric even when his 
logic was faulty, it does not follow that 
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mellifluous and engaging diction is the 
only factor of consequence in successful 
modern book-making ; and difference of 
opinion is not expected in assuming that 
no style, however vigorous and inviting, 
is capable of preserving its dignity or 
charm in association with mawkish sen- 
timentalism and puerile views of the nat- 
ural tendencies and responsibilities of 
civilized life. 

Story telling is, always has been, and 
always will be, the most fascinating and 
instructive feature of human communion. 
It is the foundation of the history of all 
nations. It inspired the invention of 
letters. It taught the virtues of patriot- 
ism before national symbols were created, 
and lessons of humanity before laws 
were made. In it music and poetry had 
their beginning, and through it Homer 
sent down to us his immortal numbers. 
At the foot of the glacier it molded into 
form the sturdy religious system of the 
Northman, and in the land of the vine 
and olive wove into a magnificent whole 
its scattered fragments of the mythology 
of the Greek. It gives to ancient liter- 
ature its most captivating element, and 
to the treatment of modern thought that 
much-prized classic color familiar to the 
reader, and especially affected by writers 
who woo the public in the carefully-tail- 
ored and irreproachable habiliments of 
style. 

The passion for stories is as intense 
today as -it was in the barbarous ages, 
when the rude and unlettered tribes of 
every latitude, from the frozen seas to 
ceaseless summer, gathered under the 
stars and listened far into the night to the 
wild tales of their poets. In the nurseries 
of the world, in the lobbies of par- 
liaments, in the mansions of the rich and 
the hovels of the poor, in forest and fore- 
castle, everywhere is story telling the 
absorbing attraction of social intercourse. 


It is also one of the most humanizing and 
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beneficent of enjoyments. It silences 
acrimonious and fruitless discussion. It 
stimulates the imagination and lightens 
the burdens of care. Sentiments of pity, 
of humor, of horror, are in turn appealed 
to, and through the equalizing force of 
sympathy is engendered a spirit of har- 
mony among the listeners which is never 
wholly lost. Stories are simply scenes 
from the great drama of human life, and 
to be worth the telling, must be either 
grotesque or dramatic in action, novel in 
construction or situation, or quaint in 
phraseology. The latter is the weakest 
of these elements, although it possesses 
all the force, function, and carrying ca- 
pacity —to use a well-understeod com- 
mercial expression — of finished style. 

As with books, so with the drama. 
The demand is for action on the stage ; 
for something to feed the eye as well as 
the brain ; something to startle as well 
as to instruct; and sonorous soliloquy or 
sentimental dialogue, or both combined, 
have never yet been able to prop into 
popularity a stage play with a tame and 
undramatic argument. Nor is the asser- 
tion contravened by the historic and 
mythological dramas of Shakspere and 
the early Greek poets. The central fig- 
ures of the Greeks were gods, whose 
limbs knew no fatigue and whose foot- 
falls shook the earth; the heroes of 
Shakspere were kings and princes of the 
proudest realms in Christendom. Char- 
acters so exalted in fable, so conspicuous 
in history, are in themselves dramatic ; 
and if they were not deemed to be above 
the license of imaginary plots and 
counter-plots, it is reasonably certain 
that the immortal dramatists who made 
them stage subjects did not believe such 
accessories necessary, or even consistent, 
in the representation of connected and 
vital events in which mankind will never 
cease to feel an interest. 


Doctor Holmes somewhere says, in 
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substance, that scholarly style and 
literary finish are not always in fellow 
ship with good judgment, or even plain 
common sense. An impartial view of 
our lettered acquaintances will tend to 
confirm the truth of this observation. 
Orators whose eloquence enchants, and 
poets whose numbers flood the soul with 
melody, are notoriously unsafe advisers 
in the creation of laws and the construc- 
tion of saw-mills. They reach to the 
stars for sustenance for the soul, but 
know and care but little for the craft 
through which food for the body is pro- 
vided. Hence, styles modeled from the 
lofty periods of the one or the music of 
the other are in nowise indicative of 
worldly wisdom in the imitators, but 
rather the reverse. 

Literary style is like veneering put on 
coarse grained woods, it affords the liter- 
ary artisan the choice of covering the 
basswood of his subject with a film either 
of Baconian oak, Shaksperean mahog- 
any, Addisonian rosewood, or a carefully 
blended mosaic of them all. Yet all 
writers should aim to acquire a correct, 
clear, and virile style,—a distinguishing 
style, if possible,—not for the purpose 
of giving gloss and color to barren sub- 
jects, or dazzling the reader with gaudy 
displays of rhetorical pyrotechnics, but 
because of the ability it confers to clothe 
in luxurious and befitting garments bra- 
cing thoughts and logical conclusions. 
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Subject is nothing; treatment every- 
thing. This, perhaps a little too broadly 
expressed, seems to be the attitude of the 
realistic novelist of today. The reading 
public is confronted with the question of 
the relative attractions of matter and 
manner in fiction. Readers are chal- 
lenged to a choice between charm of style 
and exhilaration of action. Both are 
factors to be considerec _ or if it be the 
aim of the writer to achieve at once the 
commendations of the learned which 
establish his status, and the plaudits of 
the multitude which fill his purse, then 
must these essential elements be com- 
bined. The mistake is in endeavoring to 
separate them; in the disposition in 
quarters supposed to be influential to re- 
gard style as an accomplishment too 
refined, too elevated, too exceptional, to 
be brought into familiar contact with the 
earthy activities of dramatic story. 

Despite all this, the world will continue 
to invent and listen to stories; not un- 
eventful stories of unquiet consciences 
and strained domestic relations, whose 
market is in the telling, but stories of 
men and women as they are, not as they 
should be; stories of the struggling and 
combative millions of today; stories, 
strong in design, instructive in purpose, 
energetic in action, and _ representing 
muscular as well as moral strain; finally 
and briefly, stories of motion as well as 
emotion. 

R. M. Daggett. 
































ELLY Klissmas!’’ It was a mod- 
est little voice with a fas- 
cinatingly bad _ pronuncia- 
tion that awoke me with a 
reminder that there could 
be sucha thing as a ‘‘ Melly 
Klissmas’’ amid the spiced 
breezes and under the bur- 
nished dome of the equa- 
torial sky. 

| rubbed my eyes: ‘‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, Ah Minga! Bring tea and fruit.”’ 


Then I opened the net door of my mos- 
quito-house and went to the window. 
My thermometer registered eighty de- 
grees inthe shade. A great, wide-spread- 
ing, flamboyant tree just outside the 
window dazzled my eyes with its gor- 
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geous, flame-colored burden of flowers, 
and effectually brought me back to a 
sense that I was to spend a Christmas 
amid fruits and flowers, green grass and 
lotus-covered streams. 

All the strangeness and newness of the 
Asiatic scenes about me, which had some- 
what lost their edge during the last year, 
came back to me as I reflected on the far 
different scenes of my former Christmas 
days. | experienced a renewal of the min- 
gled bewilderment and delight that I felt 
when | gazed for the first time from the deck 
of the great Peninsula and Oriental steam- 
ship on the long, stone-bound Bund, that 
enclosed a harbor crowded with the 
strange shipping of China and India. It 
had a background of massed tropical foli- 
age that but half-hid the towering mina- 
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rets of a Mohammedan mosque, the 
slender spire of an English cathedral, the 
gilded dome of a Brahmin temple. These 
rose from the wilderness of buildings and 
streets thronged with ’rickshas and bul- 
lock-carts, Chinese coolies and Hindoo 
merchants that constitute the great mart 
of Singapore, once the home of the fierce 
Malayan pirate. 

Another timid knock at the door. | 
responded crossly in the /ingua Franca 
of the East, ‘‘ Apa/u mau ?’’ (What do 
you want ?) 

Ah Minga, who despised Malay, and 
would only speak it to the servants, an- 
swered, ‘‘Kling man _ bottomside hase 
got many Klissmas.’’ 

I knew this curious pigeon-English 
phrase meant that there was a Hindoo 
down-stairs who had brought me many 
Christmas presents. 

I pulled on a suit of white linen and 
descended to find Mohammed Sinupula 
standing in front of an array of baskets 
containing a strange mélange of offerings. 
One held a leg of Shanghai mutton; 
another, a peck of mangoes fresh from 
Bangkok ; another, pisangs, or bananas, 
and pomeloes ; another, a box of Manilla 
cigars ; and another, mandarin oranges. 

The mistress had not been forgotten, 
for Mohammed had brought her two bot- 
tles of Florida water from our own coun- 
try, a big English almond cake, and a tin 
box of sweets. He bowed to the earth 
and prayed that ‘‘the heaven-born will 
accept these little gifts from his 
most humble servant Sinupula, son of 
Mohammed, as a Christmas greeting.’’ 
Then he prayed that ‘‘ the fare of the 
great American sabib may be as odorous 
as sandalwood.’’ He salaamed again and 
walked with a stately tread off the 
veranda. 

His tall, graceful form, his kindly, 
bronzed face, his mild black eyes, his 
strange, flowing garments, his plaited, 
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conical grass hat and red sandals, im- 
printed a picture on my memory that 
will stand unique among other Christmas 
scenes that are treasured there. 

Closely following Sinupula, came others 
to whom | had been kind, or who were 
in my employ. They bore fruits, home- 
made candies, and cakes. They were 
all dressed in their own peculiar Oriental 
costume ; the Malay with his sarong tied 
loosely about his waist and falling like a 
skirt about his legs; the Tamil wrapped 
in a half-dozen yards of pure white gauze, 
with his nose and ears filled with brass 
studs; the Chinaman looking cool and 
clean in his voluminous white pantalettes 
and stiffly-starched jacket; the Ceylon 
lace merchant with his long, jet-black 
hair held primly back in place by a cir- 
cular tortoise-shell comb. 

They one and all accepted the fact, 
without murmur or questioning, that De- 
cember the twenty-fifth of each year is a 
time of giving presents to their masters. 
To them it is probably a heathen custom; 
but they bow gracefully to it, and put 
their masters to shame by the punctil- 
iousness with which they observe it. 

We went to church at half-past ten. 
The weather was intensely hot, and yet 
we drove to the great English cathedral 
on the Esplanade, and braved the blind- 
ing glare of the Malayan sun, just to try 
and keep up a simulation of the Christ- 
mas we observe in distant homes. The 
usual hours for worship are half-past six 
in the morning and half-past five in the 
evening. 

Our ordinary garb of pure white linen 
and cool cork helmets we had discarded 
for suits of woolen and black derbys,— 
so hard did we try to delude ourselves 
into familiar Christmas feeling. The 
night before, on Christmas Eve, | saw a 
hundred or more men—rich ship-owners, 
high officials — try to do the same thing. 

Their wives were at home in England 
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or Germany, recuperating after a long 
term in the Orient, or perchance some 
had gone home to die. Those that had 
not wives were younger sons and broth- 
ers. All had met at the club to spend 
Christmas Eve. 

In the center of the room was a tree, a 
casuarina, decorated with candles, toys, 
candies, and penny balloons ; just sucha 
tree as they would have gone into rap- 
tures over in their childhood. At its foot 
were the presents. 

An orchestra played outside under the 
wide-spreading arms of a great banian- 
tree, and spotlessly-dressed Chinese 
‘‘boys’’ circled about with refreshments. 
Songs were sung; every one laughed 
and cheered and slapped each other on 
the shoulder, and yet every one knew 
that it was a pitiful failure. 

Between laughs faces grew grave, and 
far-away looks filled tired eyes. They 
were wondering what wives, mothers, 
and friends, were doing on that night in 
the blessed land of the snows. 

The great English cathedral is but a 
copy of its sisters in London and New 
York; as unsuitable in its Gothic 
grandeur for the hot winds of the Torrid 
Zone as for the cold winds of the Arctic. 
Its great vaulted roof, ponderous pillars, 
and long, narrow chancel, protect you 
from nothing save a sight of the face of 
the kind old bishop of Singapore and 
Sarawak, or the sound of his pleasant 
voice. 

The one innovation that has broken 
the cast-iron sameness of the Episcopalian 
temple is the great white punkahs which 
swished back and forth through the hot 
air above our heads. The punkah is the 
sign of the East, from Port Said to Yoko- 
hama. 

The church was decorated with maiden- 
hair ferns in abundance, great, pure 
eucharist lilies, and delicate dove orchids. 

A brilliant green lizard with a long, 


curving, pointed tail glided silently down 
the aisle and peered into and then crawled 
into the soft felt hat of his honor the 
chief justice. His honor only smiled. It 
paused but a moment and then departed 
on its journey among the worshipers. 

No one felt any alarm. It stopped in 
front of a little English miss with golden 
hair and a great blue sash, and gazed at 
her from head to foot with its jeweled 
eyes. The little miss took no more notice 
of it than an American girl would of a fly. 
Then it wandered back and found a rest- 
ing-place on the venerable archdeacon’s 
prayer-book. Another lizard, with red 
and yellow stripes, came out and chased 
the green lizard into the organ-loft. 

When we returned to our bungalow, 
we found many Christmas greetings 
awaiting us. They were covered with 
pictures of snow-angels and the aurora 
borealis. Outside a great ripe papaya 
dropped to the ground, and the luscious 
odor of its pink meat was wafted up amid 
our contemplation of the frigid cards. 

A heavy rain came down without a 
moment’s warning and lasted but for a 
few moments, for we were in the rainy 
season. The temperature was reduced 
a few degrees. I took up the Christmas 
Century and beguiled the hours until 
tiffin, reading, dreaming, and sleepily 
watching a pair of little jungle monkeys 
struggle with the over-ripe papaya. 

That night thirty of us met to eat a 
Christmas dinner. There were no great 
arch fires or blazing Yule logs; no mistle- 
toe, no snow beating against window 
panes, no passing sleigh-bells; none of 
the vigorous and bracing winter sounds 
with which we of the Northern Zone 
were familiar. 

But there was an ethereally beautiful 
sky, studded with innumerable stars and 
jeweled with the Southern Cross. There 
were mild breezes, heavily laden with 
the intoxicating perfumes of the profuse 
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tropical life outside, and the soft cooing 
of the ring-dove in a hibiscus-bush near 
by. There was the realization that on 
such a brilliant night, amid such a tropical 
scene, the first Christmas was celebrated 
on this same continent, and not amid the 
longed-for snows and ice of our native 
land. 

There were toasts to 


the ‘‘ absent 














ones’’ and to the ‘‘ Queen”’ and to the 
‘hostess ;”’ there were bonbons and 
snappers, and songs and happy faces and 
good cheer; but after all we left for our 
homes with a_ half-expressed thought 
that, in the face of a charming day and 
of historical facts, Christmas is not 
Christmas when the thermometer stands 
above one hundred degrees in the sun. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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~OR some time it has 
| been dinned into our ears 

that we are rapidly ap- 
“ proaching the horseless 
age, when our four-legged 
friend is to be superseded 
; by electric and cycling ma- 
= “*- chines. It cannot be gain- 
said that for many services 
in the way of transportation mechanical 
power has the advantage of horse power, 
but it is safe to say, on the other hand, 
that the man on 
time be able to go where no other com- 
or otherwise, can 
and 


horseback will for all 


bination, mechanical 
follow. Mountain 
lesser natural obstacles, are not negoti- 


passes, rivers, 
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able by any other means at present 
available or likely to be devised, except 
in certain particular positions, where 
railroads and bridges may happen to have 
been constructed. Once we have to 
deviate from main routes, the saddle 
horse and carriage horse become indis- 
pensable for locomotion, 
while even for getting around the towns 
with comfort and expedition we shall 
still have to rely upon the horse. The 
steam organ and the music box have not 
harp, the violin, the 


cornet, and so long as 





purposes of 


superseded the 
piano, or the 
human skill and genius are important 
factors in contributing to perfection in 
they are never 


musical performances 
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likely todoso. Itis the same with means 
of locomotion for pleasure and comfort. 
The horse cannot be surpassed as the 
prime factor in the case. 

It was but a few weeks ago that Doctor 
Talmage, the eminent preacher, was re- 
ported in Eastern journals to have deliv- 
ered a forcible and interesting discourse, 
extolling the virtues of the horse and 
setting forth the claims of the noble an- 
imal to be styled ‘*‘ The King of Beasts.’’ 
The recording scribe expressed no sus- 
picion that the wogthy divine had been 
put up to ‘* boom ’’ the then approaching 
New York horse show, but whatever 
may have been the predisposing cause 
for his thus sermonizing, the subject was 
at all events seasonably chosen. Possibly 

; the preacher had become infected with 
the contagion which attacks all Gotham- 
ites at this period of the year and prom- 
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ises to become reflected annually in the 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 

The remarkably successful exhibition 
held at the Mechanics’ Pavilion in San 
Francisco last fall gave ample proof that 
in California there is not only the ma- 
terial, but also the will and resources, to 
support a yearly show of horseflesh that 
will take high place amongst such events. 
The initial venture, in every way a suc- 
cess, led to the incorporation of the 
Horse Show Association of the Pacific 
Coast, with a capital of $100,000. The 
personnel of the new association remains 
to a large extent the same as in the case 
of the original society, the 
body being constituted follows : 
Henry J. Crocker, President ; John Par- 
rott, Vice-President; J. L. Rathbone, 
Vice-President ; Geo. A. Newhall, Secre- 
tary ; Obed Horr, Assistant Secretary ; 
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Directors, Henry J. Crocker, John Par- 
rott, J. L. Rathbone, Geo. A. Newhall, 
Jos. D. Grant, J. B. Crockett, Frank 
Hicks, Maurice Casey, M. Theo. Kear- 
ney, Geo. A. Pope, J. A. Donohoe; 
Honorary Vice- Presidents, W. Mayo 
Newhall, W. S. Hobart, A. B. Spreckels, 
C. De Guigne, Wm. S. Tevis, C. E. 
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Worden, W. F. Banning, Peter J. Dona- 
hue, J. M. Cunningham, C. A. Spreckels, 
P. E. Bowles, Fred. R. Webster, C. P. 
Huntington, John F. Boyd, C. H. Hast- 
ings. 

Under the auspices of the Association 
the second annual show will be held from 
the 3d to the 7th of December, both days 
inclusive, at the Mechanics’ Pavilion as 
previously, the list of prizes, ordinary and 
special, aggregating some $20,000, or 
nearly three times the amount awarded 
altogether in 1894. Strong encourage- 
ment has been given for horse owners to 
enter liberally in the 120 classes into 
which the exhibition is divided. A year 
ago such a thing as a horse show on an 
extensive scale, in accordance with the 
modern practise which obtains in older 
communities, was admittedly an experi- 
ment, and one that many people were 
disposed to consider almost foolhardy, 
but we have now at least got beyond the 
stage of doubt and have a foundation of 
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experience on which to base an estimate 
of the position and progress in matters 
horsey at the end of another twelve- 
months. In common with other parts of 
the country, breeding, importation of 
fresh blood, and trading generally, have 
been on an exceedingly limited scale, but 
on the other hand there have appeared 
signs on the horizon that lead men to 
hope for a future productive of fair profits 
for those who will stay with the game. 

As regards racing, the newly organ- 
ized Pacific Coast Jockey Club, which 
will operate the track at Ingleside, five 
miles to the southwest of San Francisco, 
now completed for the fall, winter, and 
spring meetings, promises to be a vali- 
uable addition to the turf undertakings of 
the country, while the rehabilitation of 
the Oakland track, under the auspices of 
the California Jockey Club, further ex- 
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tends the scope of racing opportunities 
within reach of owners of thoroughbreds 
and trotters, and helps to offset the prob- 
able closing down of the time-honored 
Bay District Track. in the early spring of 
1896. The steady development of run- 
ning races on the State Agricultural So- 
ciety’s track at Sacramento, is a further 
feature of strength in the California ra- 
cing situation, and it is interesting to note 
that the Directors of the State Fair have 
recently issued a circular to breeders of 
thoroughbreds, inviting them to subscribe 
to a stake to be called the California 
Futurity, open to two-year-olds of 1896, 
and estimated to be of the value of from 
$3,000 to $5,000 to the winner. 

At Los Angeles the sporting instinct 
seems to keep on spreading its roots, 
while, notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of the State appropriation from the dis- 
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trict fairs, the past season’s meetings will prove but tempora*y, and in the 
have on the whole, so far as racing was end doubtless beneficial, for the indis- 
concerned, maintained their position. In criminate production of immense numbers 
the trotting branch of sport there has 
perhaps been some want of life, as the 
more valuable prizes to be picked up on 
kastern courses necessarily continue to 
attract Western champions across the 
Rockies, and the public cannot be ex- 
pected to display the enthusiasm in wit- 
nessing moderate performers that they 
would show if horses of the first flight 
were brought out for their edification. 

As for breeding, the falling off in every 
direction, save in thoroughbreds, has 
been serious, owing to the want of 
proper remuneration for the cost, trouble, 
and risk, of raising stock, and beyond 
the importation of a few thoroughbred 
stallions and mares from England and 
Australia little or no new blood has come 
into the State. The check, however, 
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of unserviceable animals, which resulted 
from the craze for speedy light-harness 
horses, needed to be stopped. Breeders 
who have been looking for steady profits 
to be derived from raising such animals 
have now pretty generally reached the 
conclusion that there is too much of a 
lottery in that branch of horse breeding, 
and are either abandoning the prac- 
tise altogether or turning their attention 
to producing a good average animal, cal- 
culated to meet the requirements of bus- 
iness and family life. Of this class of 
horse, especially of the better types that 
used to exist on this Coast, there is 
nowadays a great dearth, and in the 
light of the present day no other descrip- 
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tion of horse, save perhaps really good 
thoroughbred stock, is likely to leave a 
profit on raising. 

For some time to come breeders in 
California will be called upon to exercise 
the utmost possible care and judgment in 
the conduct of their business ; for unless 
they succeed in raising animals of real 
merit, they will not be able to market 
them atall. The capabilities of the State 
as ahorse-breeding country are practically 
without limit, but owing to its distance 
from the large markets, profitable ship- 
ments can only be made where the goods 
are certain to command high prices, for 
otherwise the cost of transportation would 
absorb too large a proportion of the re- 
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turns. It has been amply demonstrated 
in most parts of the country of late that 
the common scrub horse is worth some- 
thing less than nothing, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the lesson has 
now been learnt so thoroughly that it will 
not need to be repeated. In the mean- 
time, the country is being purged of much 
useless rubbish, and men who had no 
right to be in the breeding business are 
rapidly getting out of it. 

The present year has not proved as 
auspicious as the one preceding it for 
California horses in the East, whether in 
running or trotting events. On the run- 
ning turf the only horses that have held 
high place amongst the younger cham- 
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pions of the year have been Mr. E. J. 
Baldwin’s three-year-old Rey del Car- 
reres, by Emperor of Norfolk out of 
Clara D., and Mr. Naglee Burk’s two- 
year-old Crescendo, by Flambeau out ot 
imported Janet N., by Macgregor. On 
the trotting track Mr. Monroe Salisbury’s 
big gelding, Azote, by Whips-—Josie, by 
Whipple’s Hambletonian, has upheld the 
honor of the State. With these excep- 
tions California-bred horses have not 
greatly distinguished themselves in 1895. 

The sales of thoroughbred yearlings in 
this city are steadily growing in magni- 
tude and importance, and it has been 
definitely announced that several breeders 
of reputation in Kentucky and elsewhere 
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have decided to ship 
their produce to this 
market for sale next 
spring. In the mean- 
time, nothing will have 
been lost by the recent 
shipment by Mr. Richard 
Croker, who has leased 
the animals, of Mr. E. 
J. Baldwin’s renowned 
California-bred horses, 
Rey El Santa Anita, four 
years, and Rey del Car- 
reres, three vears, to 
England, where they are 
to be matched against 
the horses of that coun- 
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notice in their new sphere and so reflect 
credit upon California. These are the 
first thoroughbreds to go to England 
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Photo by Tyler & Co 
A HALF-BRED HACKNEY COLT BY IMP: GREEN’S RUFUS. 
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from this State, and their progress is 
sure to be watched with much interest. 

It will probably be some little time 
before the best stamp of horse for park 
and pleasure driving, namely, the hack- 
ney, is bred in California to any extent ;. 
for breeders are backward in following 
the good example set by Mr. John Parrott, 
who owns the imported four-year-old 
stallion, Green’s Rufus. There seems 
every prospect of this horse doing well 
and thereby attracting attention to the 
breed, and if California does follow the 
fashion, it will be easier in a few years’ 
time to get a desirable harness horse than 
it is at present, for it is only what might 
be called the chance shots among the 
trotting-bred horses that answer the re- 
quirements of carriage people, namely, 
stylish form and action, with substance 
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to a proper extent. A success here and 
there in the prize ring with trotting-bred 
horses, where conformation and fine ac- 
tion, added to quality, have 
been the tests, has caused a 
good deal of discussion of late 
in the horse papers in the 
East, and an unreasonable de- 
gree of jealousy has been evi- 
denced in the minds of those 
who have written as advocates 
of the trotting horse on every 
count. Few experienced 
horsemen are not admirers of 
the American trotting horse 
in his best form, but where 
his kind can take a prize for 
those attributes which count 
in the show ring once, the 
hackney will land the ribbon 
fifty times. And yet all hack- 
nevs are not good,— there 
good and bad in that 
breed, just as there are in 
other. We to 
contend with a majority of 
bad even amongst 
thoroughbreds, where 





are 
every have 


ones, 
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breeding for true perfection, as far as 
that is attainable in an_ imperfect 
world, has been carried to the highest 
pitch possible for an immense length of 
time. Again, in horse-breeding, as in 
most other things, it is not wise to neglect 
the imperative demands of fashion. This 
hard mistress has pronounced in favor of 
the hackney, and that fact, coupled with 
his own individual merits, makes him of 
importance. When the time comes for 
hackneys to be seen in quantity. in the 
show ring here, then the lovers of a good 
horse with style and action will have real 
enjoyment. 

The breeding of trotters has dwindled 
considerably, and the dispersion of the 
Palo Alto stock,— which is stili going on 
—has a very depressing effect on the mar- 
ket. Most of the large breeders have 
been limiting their operations ; new men 
rarely come into that branch of the busi- 
ness, and those who are in it generally 
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Photo by Tyler & Co. 
GERMAN COACH STALLION IMP: SOCRATES. 


express themselves as anxious to see their 
way out. There are too many blanks 
in proportion to prizes, and a restricted 
and declining market has made it next to 
impossible to work off those animals 
which fail to show speed when tried. 

In the draft horse branch of breeding 
work there is less going on than has been 
the case for many years by all accounts. 
In fact, many men who are able to guage 
the position accurately state that in a 
very few years from now the farmers 
themselves, who have hitherto been rais- 
ing horses to provide tor their agricultural 
requirements, will be forced into the 
market as purchasers of animals to re- 
place their worn-out wagon and plow 
636 





FIRST PRIZE WINNER LAST YEAR IN COACHING STALLION CLASS. 


horses. City teamsters complain that 
they cannot get big enough horses for 
their loads, and while there is no doubt 
they are paying less for ordinary horses 
than they were a few years ago, they will 
pay full value for really good heavy horses 
that suit their work. The position seems 
to be much the same in other parts of the 
country, so that those breeders who have 
good stallions and mares and have had 
the good judgment not to let their stock of 
youngsters run down, may expect better 
things in the future. The Horse Show 
Association has so far done its best to 
encourage exhibits of heavy stock, but 
unless breeders generally patronize the 
undertaking better than they did at the 





Homer Davenport. 


HORSE HEAD STUDIES. 


first show, they cannot expect the Asso- 
ciation to consider them with the same 
favor as if the draft horse classes were 


well filled. The show should be an ex- 
cellent opportunity for selling, if things 
were properly worked by the breeders 
themselves with that view. 

VOL. xxvi.—so. 


A noticeable feature of the horse ques- 
tion in America at the present time is the 
increasing export trade to Europe in all 
descriptions of useful animals. Buyers 
from England, France, Germany, and 
Austria, are constantly in the market, 
their chief point of rendezvous being 
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Chicago. It has been stated on good 
authority that where there were formerly 
five such men on hand, at the sales this 
summer there were fifty, and they readily 
picked up all the fair-looking, sturdy, 
short-legged, short-backed, square-gaited 
animals that could be found. For any- 
thing exceptional they have on occasion 
been found to pay long prices, and at 
some of the summer shows in the neigh- 
borhood of New York they have secured 
prize winners for export, one pair of such 
horses being recently sold for shipment 
to Scotland at $2250. There is also a 
private trade of this character going on 
all the time, showing that men who take 
the trouble to select and make horses 
with due care and judgment can always 
secure advantageous bargains from foreign 
customers. At the New York show this 
year every encouragement is being held 
out to foreign dealers, the catalogues and 
connected advertising matter being freely 
distributed on the other side. It is a far 
cry from here to Europe, but may it not 
yet be that such benefits will ultimately 
accrue from properly conducted and well- 
supported shows in San Francisco? 

As a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities and advantages of horse shows, 
perhaps the annual fixture in Dublin is 
the most conspicuous. The exhibition 
consists of light horses entirely, hunters, 
and ordinary saddle and harness horses, 
and this year aggregated thirteen hundred 
head. The exhibitors numbered about 
600, the show having been held annually 
for a period of twenty-eight years. In the 
hunter classes the five-year-olds and up- 
wards alone, comprising four classes, num- 
bered six hundred and thirty-six head, all 
of which were entered in classes where the 
first prize is limited to one hundred dol- 
lars. It will readily be understood that 
the value of the prize has no weight with 
the exhibitors, their main objéct being to 
attract public notice to their animals, 
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which in most instances are on sale. The 
show, therefore, is their market par excel- 
lence, and the stronger the support it re- 
ceives, the greater the inducement for 
the buying public to be present. This is 
the lesson the Californian horse breeder 
has to learn, and each and all should 
strive to make the San Francisco show a 
world-renowned institution. After ten 
years’ experience the New York men 
have caught on and now they are striv- 
ing hard to reap the results of their good 
work. It need not take California a 
decade to become educated in this respect ; 
let her go-ahead people imbibe the notion 
at the start and secure the full commercial 
benefit which such an undertaking pro- 
vides for them, when rightly organized 
and manipulated. 

If the spirit in which the first show 
was entered upon and:carried through by 
the management and exhibitors alike be 
maintained, the course of things in the 
future must of necessity tend in the di- 
rection indicated. No more striking in- 
stance of such spirit can be mentioned 
than that displayed by Mr. J. B. Haggin, 
who in the most generous manner pos- 
sible supported last year’s show by ex- 
hibiting his famous and priceless stallions 
and broodmares from Rancho del Paso, 
not for competition, but as his personal 
recognition and approval of the objects of 
the undertaking. This step he will mag- 
nanimously repeat at the coming exhi- 
bition, varying his string in all probabil- 
ity by introducing fresh celebrities in the 
world of horse. Since November last 
he has, amongst others, imported the 
following stallions, some of which are 
pretty certain to come to San Francisco 
for the show: 


Watercress, by Springfield; Wharfdale, by 
Hermit; Goldfinch, by Ormonde; Thistle, by 
Scottish Chief; Golden Garter, by Bend Or; 
Sanda, by Wenlock; Star Ruby, by Hampton ; 
Onmee, by Bend Or; 





















and the Australian horse July, by Tra- 
ducer-—Idalia, a full brother to Sir Modred, 
the Australian sire that has done such 
wonders for Mr. Haggin during the last 
few years. The student of contemporary 
turf history and breeding will see that in 
the foregoing list of importations, a wealth 
of fashionable and well-performing blood 
has been secured for Rancho del Paso. 
The liberality of the prizes at the 
forthcoming show cannot but command 
attention, and the valuable rewards in 
cash, silver cups, and trophies, donated 
by well-known citizens as special prizes, 
surpass anything attempted elsewhere in 
the same line and have the genuine Cali- 
fornia ring about them. The arrange- 
ments contemplated by the Association 
provide for improved accommodation 
both for exhibits and the visiting public, 
while the plan of securing thoroughly 
qualified and expert judges from the 
East for some of the classes proved so 
successful last year that the same policy 
will be still further extended. Not only 
is this system of immediate benefit in the 
administration of the judging process, 
but it serves to guide and inform exhibit- 
ors, breeders, and others, on many 
points of vital importance, which in a 
young and to a great extent unsettled 
community, are apt to be ignored and 
overlooked. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of saddle horses. So confused is the 
public mind here upon what constitutes 
a good saddle horse that it is really almost 
impossible to procure an animal which 
a man or woman, whose tastes have 
been cultivated in the right direction, 
would care to ride. The horse that 
is broken for the purpose of carrying a 
Vaquero on a rounding-up job is not the 
beau ideal for the park, nor indeed for 
useful and comfortable saddle work of 
any other kind. It is in this view that 


the rules of the New York show prescribe 
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that the ‘‘ paces’ required to be shown 
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shall be the walk, trot, and canter, al- 
though in one class a concession is made 
to the National Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association, so far as to recognize the 
‘«gaits’’ prescribed by their rules. Speak- 
ing generally, ‘‘ paces’’ are the natural 
modes of progression of the horse, while 
‘‘ gaits’? are more or less artificial or 
enforced methods, and there cannot be a 
doubt that adherence to what is natural, 
improved by development, will prove the 
right course to follow. It is to be hoped 
that the judges here will insist firmly on 
the New York rule. It took a few years 
to reach this stage in the East, though 
well educated horsemen knew that it 
must come to that eventually. Matters 
were not benefited probably in any way 
by the delay, rather the contrary, and 
therefore the local show authorities may 
just as well stand firm at the beginning 
and settle the matter without further loss 
of time. 

The hunter is an unknown quantity in 
the California horse world unfortunately, 
as riding to hounds is not practised in 
this State as it is in Europe and the East, 
so that local shows must needs go short 
in that department, which is an espe- 
cially interesting one in countries where 
hunting is a regular and fashionable pur- 
suit. The game of polo, however, has 
made some progress here during the last 
three or four years, and in consequence, 
the attractive little animal needed as a 
mount in that exciting sport commands 
increasing attention. So far the ponies in 
use for the purpose here lack as a rule 
that quality and finish which would be 
required where the game has been longer 
in vogue, but after a time no doubt this 
will be otherwise, and in the meantime, 
the show offers encouragement decidedly 
liberal to exhibitors of this class of 
animal. 

Following the Eastern example, separ- 
ate classes are provided for high-steppers 
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in harness, but this is a feature that might 
well be eliminated. High-stepping is an 
incidental merit in action, or in other 
words, a component part of the forward 
movement which, when properly bal- 
anced by other desirable qualities, hock 
action in particular, entitles to distinction. 
A good judge of action will look for the 
horse that can ‘‘shut his hocks,’’ as 
well as ‘‘ pull up his knees.’’ By itself 
alone high-stepping partakes of the 
form of wasteful extravagance, and 
therefore to elevate that one feature to 
the dignity of special classification is 
misleading and to some extent harmful. 
The local practise might therefore well 
be to discard these classes in future pro- 
grams. 

The interests of draft-horse breeders 
are liberally considered by the Asso- 
ciation, which wisely recognizes that, in 
order to extend the benefits of shows to 
so important a branch of the horse- 
owning community as the farmers in this 
great agricultural State, its exhibitions 
must embrace animals devoted to work 
as well as pleasure. In this view there 
is much wisdom shown, for in every way 
it is desirable that the public should 
appreciate the utility of horse shows and 
be relieved of the impression that they 
are promoted merely as an opportunity 
for ostentation on the part of the wealthy, 
who can afford to indulge in all that goes 
to constitute handsome and expensive 
equipages. At the present time San 
Francisco itself is not distinguished for 
its attractions as a driving or riding local- 
ity, and an annual horse show mainly 
dependent upon its resources alone in the 
way of turn-outs would soon cease to be 
worthy of the serious notice of the horse- 
lover. The draft-horse section last year 
was inadequately represented, as has 


already been remarked, but if it shows 
improvement as time goes on, it will be 
certain to secure increased benefits. 


Not 
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the least of these would be a bette 
understanding of the respective merits of 
the different breeds, and the employment 
of expert judges, selected from outside 
the State, to determine points apt to be 
overlooked by men not thoroughly edu- 
cated in and acquainted with animals of 
the draft type. Such men are not fre- 
quently met with in California. 

The lessons derived from last year’s 
show were so patent to every one the 
least interested in the venture and have 
since been so generally recognized that 
it seems hardly worth while on the eve 
of the succeeding exhibition to refer to 
them in any way. At the same time lest 
any reader should be led to ask, Cut bono? 
a few words thereanent may not be out 
of place. It will readily be conceded that 
the breeding, raising, and handling, of 
horses is one of the principal industries 
of the State, and the establishment of 
any institution calculated to foster and 
develop such an industry, is clearly a 
benefit both to those immediately asso- 
ciated with its welfare and the public 
generally, whose sympathies and intelli- 
gent interest largely contribute to its 
well-being. So far the general propo- 
sition, —as to particular effects, we have 
an increasing desire on the part of the 
well-to-do classes to possess themselves 
of good horses, elegant vehicles, and good 
harness, all tending to benefit those en- 
gaged in the supplying of these require- 
ments. The cultivation of the taste for 
such things tends to encourage the true 
love for the horse and everything 
legitimately belonging to him, as opposed 
to the spurious affection for the noble 
quadruped professed by the man who 
seeks to profit by his speed and courage 
on the race track and can see no other 
compensation in concerning himself about 
such creatures. The rivalry amongst 
exhibitors has a wholesome effect, savors 
of manly sport, and promotes pleasant 




















social feelings amongst various classes of 
the people, and that proper pride in their 
animals which redounds to the comfort 
and careful treatment of the best of God’s 
dumb creation. Such influences are of 
necessity civilizing in their nature, and 
help to brighten life in many different 
ways. Education in an important branch 
of business is provided in a form highly 
attractive and palatable, while the results 
attained by comparing the various ex- 
hibits, noting their points, and observing 
the judgments of the experts, who are 
called upon to determine their respective 
merits, are of the highest value to breed- 
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ers, owners, and every intelligent visitor 
to the exhibition. Even in the face of 
much financial stringency and trade de- 
pression a distinct improvement in the 
best class of horse business has been 
noticeable since the last show, and there 
is room for little doubt that the coming 
event will emphasize this tendency and 
demonstrate the sagacity and good judg- 
ment of those citizens who have so 
earnestly devoted themselves to the good 
cause of making the San Francisco 
Horse Show an annual undertaking in 
every way worthy of their favored 
State. 
Benedict. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE ‘‘CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


XIII. 


as Phyllis Murray had 
crossed the threshold of 
Rufus Barrington’s house 
she told herself that she 
was heartily glad she had 
come. She encountered the 
warmest greetings. Helen, 
indeed, had met her at the station with 
the brougham, and she had thoroughly 
enjoyed the novel sensation of being 
whisked along behind a pair of high- 
stepping, dock-tailed bay horses, with all 
the pomp and circumstance which attend 
a perfectly appointed equipage. Mrs. 
Barrington kissed her tenderly and led 
her to her room, where, laid out upon 
the bed were a scarlet costume, a seal- 
skin jacket, and a dainty hat, with 





Virot’s name inside. 


Begun in August Number. 


‘«The costume and the jacket, my 
dear, are my New Year’s gifts to you.’’ 

‘* And the hat,’’ cried Helen, ‘‘ is from 
me. It’s alove of a hat, and | ’m simply 
dying to see you put it on.”’ 

The girl’s pride was completely dis- 
armed. Who could resist such kind 
smiles, such pleasant words? Mr. Bar- 
rington, in a moment of expansion, had 
shaken her warmly by the hand as he 
bade her welcome to his house. Later 
on he confessed to his wife that the grace 
and beauty of Phyllis had taken him by 
storm. He had seen her last at an awk- 
ward age, and had carried in his memory a 
somewhat blurred picture of a ‘‘ scrawny 
schoolgirl, all arms and legs,’’ as he ex- 
pressed it. 

Despite her son’s wishes, Mrs. Bar- 
rington had insisted upon paying for the 
jacket herself. Since her husband’s 
speech she had felt more easy in her 
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mind about using his money. An Eng- 
lishwoman to the core, ultra sensitive, 
and possibly, absurdly scrupulous, she 
had always remembered, with a certain 
sense of shame, that she had come to 
her husband empty-handed. The rights 
of a wife to community property she 
had never sought. Her husband had 
been so generous to her; so careful 
to anticipate every wish; had taken 
such genuine pleasure in making her the 
most magnificent presents ; that she had 
naturally shrunk from the odious task of 
asking him for money to spend upon a 
sister whom he cordially detested, and 
who, for her part, returned his dislike 
with usurious interest. Perhaps Rufus 
Barrington appreciated the delicacy of 
his wife’s scruples. Perhaps, in his 
masculine breadth of view, he over- 
looked their existence. At any rate he 
had never —till the other night — ex- 
pressly authorized her to do something, 
as the phrase runs, for Mrs. Murray and 
her niece. 

‘« So this is the costume,’ 
presently. 

Those readers who have been fortun- 
ate enough to see Miss Ellen Terry in 
the réle of Portia will recall the scarlet 
doctor’s gown that the great actress 
wears in the judgment scene. It is very 
becoming (to tall women, bien entendu), 
and lends itself admirably, as a disguise, 
to masquerading purposes. A similar 
gown Phyllis held aloft and examined 
with keenest interest. 

‘*Mine is just like that,’’ said Helen. 
‘*With wigs and masks on, there is not 
aman, or woman either, in San Fran- 
cisco who will tell us apart. Several 
persons know already that | ’ve chosen 
the character of Portia, but my double 
will confound them. We ’re just the 
same height, Phyllis, and our voices are 
not dissimilar.’’ 

‘© Your laugh will betray you, Helen.’’ 


said Phyllis 
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‘‘Ono. 1’m looking forward to some 
fun, but it will be of the silent sort. My 
laugh is under good control | can assure 
you. I shall not discredit my part; a 
doctor, learned in the law, may smile, 
but not laugh.”’ 

She rattled on, long after Mrs. Bar- 
rington had withdrawn to her own room, 
and Phyllis noted with some surprise 
that she seemed unreasonably ex- 
cited. An almost hectic bloom fired her 
cheeks, and the pupils of her lovely eyes 
were dilated. But the reason of this 
feverish disturbance was not — as Phyllis 
supposed — prospective, but retrospec- 
tive. Chetwynd, since the night of the 
dinner, had not been seen in the neigh- 
borhood of Nob Hill. According to the 
Enquirer he had developed a passion for 
bowls at Del Monte. Why — Helen 
asked herseif—had he suddenly left 
San Francisco? To this pertinent ques- 
tion she could find no satisfactory reply. 
It had been definitely arranged that 
Chetwynd should don his harness in 
Dick’s room. The armor had been ex- 
quisitely polished, and Helen had attached 
to the casque a couple of fresh ostrich 
feathers. Lord Marmion would keep his 
tryst; that much she knew for certain, 
but this visit to Del Monte was both in- 
explicable and exasperating. 

‘*How many people are you expect- 
ing?’’ asked Phyllis, She was sitting 
in a low chair by the window which over- 
looked the bay. The sea fog was rolling 
in from the ocean, but above it Mount 
Tamalpais reared its crest, and the out- 
lirie of the Marin County hills stood out 
boldly against the evening sky. The 
masses of cloud threw purple shadows 
upon the water, but wherever the sun 
penetrated were lines of dazzling yellow 
light, flecked with crimson and translu- 
cent greens. 

‘** About two hundredand fifty. We’ve 
had some amusing experiences. The 
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‘*WHY IS IT THAT GOOD WOMEN ARE SO HARD AND INTOLERANT ?” 
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Kearneys (please pronounce Carney, 
they claim relationship with General 
Phil, you know, but really old Kear- 
ney was a policeman in Dublin) moved 
heaven and earth for acard. Mr. Kear- 
ney is a manipulator of voters and a 
power in his way. He brought his politi- 
cal influence to bear upon papa, and papa 
wilted, but mamma put her foot down. 
She does n’t approve of Mrs. Kearney at 
all. They say all sorts of horrid things 
about her, but I like her. She isso bright, 
and has actually pushed herself into all 
but half a dozen of the best houses. She 
is enormously charitable, and has the best 
cook in San Francisco. I must say mamma 
is rather too starched. What does it 
matter if Mrs. Kearney had a ‘jeunesse 
She has repented in the pret- 
tiest gowns you ever saw. Henry was 
furious at her being left out. He goes a 
good deal to her house, and once —for 
mercy’s sake don’t tell mamma — I! went 
too. We had a lively time, I can assure 
you. Mrs. Kearney showed us a queer 
dance she sawin Paris. She hada trunk 
full of Eastern costumes; and some of the 
women dressed up as odalisques, and we 
sat in her Oriental boudoir and smoked 
Egyptian cigarettes, and played poker.”’ 

Phyllis received this confession in rather 
chilling silence. She had too much tact 
to comment upon what offended her own 
fastidious taste. If these were city man- 
ners, she reflected, she was honestly 
glad that her lines had fallen in provin- 
cial places. 

‘1 cansee that you don’t approve,’’ 
said Helen, with her charming laugh, 
that in itself was sufficient to disarm criti- 
‘“You would throw the stone, 


orageuse ?’ 


cism. 
Phyllis. Why is it that good women are 
so’ hard and intolerant? Aunt Mary 


would go up in colored sparks at the idea 
of my smoking a cigarette, but I see no 
harm in having a little fun. Girls’ lives 
are stupid enough, Heaven knows.”’ 


‘* You talk about good women, Helen. 
Don’t you call yourself a good woman ?’’ 
She spoke gravely, and Helen, drop- 
ping her light tone, answered seriously. 
**] don’t quite understand what you 


mean by goodness, Phyllis. You must 
define the word.’’ 
‘*]’m stupid at definitions. 1 don’t 


mean goody-goodiness. But it seems to 
me, Helen, from what I see and from 
what | read that you society girls care 
for nothing but pleasure, having a good 
time, as you call it.’’ 

‘* And why should n’t we have a good 
time. You look at life, Phyllis, through 
a Claude Lorraine glass. Don’t deny it 
now. There are no high lights in the 
picture. Duty, duty, duty, is the burden 
of your song. | know there is a seamy 
side, but individually I cannot alter that. 
I wish I could. I saw a poor woman the 
other day witha baby at her breast. 
Both were starving, and she told me her 
husband was dying of consumption. | 
gave her all the money | had in my purse 
and went to see her. I could not go 
twice. The misery and horror of that 
visit have stamped themselves on my 
memory forever.’’ 

*“*] ’m glad you 
Phyllis. 

‘*The woman told me that she had 
known better days. She used very fair 
English, and once she might have been 
pretty. Her hair was a lovely color, and 
her teeth as white and as even as yours. 
When | left her I made a vow.’’ 

** What was it?’”’ 

‘¢] shall shock you, no doubt. You ’ll 
think me horribly selfish ; and really, | 
value your good opinion. But, Phyllis, I 
swore after that experience that I would 
get what | could out of life. The future 
may hold dark days for me, but the pres- 
ent is my own. I ’m young and healthy. 
I have an immense capacity for enjoy- 
ment. I propose to exercise that faculty 


went,’’ murmured 
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to the utmost. We ’ve only this life, as 
papa says, let’s make the most of it.”’ 

‘*] cannot argue with you, Helen. 
Dick would call you an Epicurean. It ’s 
a comfortable philosophy enough as far 
as it goes, but it does n’t wear well. It 
does n’t improve with age, and that is 
the test.’’ 

Helen yawned. Theconversation was 
becoming didactic. 

‘‘Let ’’s change the subject, Phyllis. 
We ’Ill agree to disagree, eh? ”’ 

‘‘Certainly. I dun’t practise what | 
preach, Nellie. I fear that my heart 
is set almost altogether on worldly 


things. Let me see what were we talk- 
ing about? O yes, the ball. And your 
experiences.”’ 


‘*The ball is creating quite an excite- 
ment. There has not been a fancy-dress 
masquerade for years, and papa has 
barred out the reporters. He says a man 
must draw the line between his public 
and private life. You know how good- 
natured he is about being inter- 
viewed, but he won’t have them here to- 
night. Lots of women pay them tocome. 
Why at Mrs. Scipio Klatt’s theatricals | 
saw half a dozen behind a screen, and 
they were allowed to eat with the musi- 
cians. Was n’t that humiliating for the 
poor things. They gave Mrs. Klatt — 
her father used to peddle milk in Virginia 
City —a tremendous send-off, but Henry 
says it was all paid for, so much a 
line.”’ 

** Cassius Quirk 
Phyllis. 

‘*He was? What, behind the screen? ”’ 

‘*Yes. He gave me a graphic descrip- 
tion. He uses queer expressions. | wish 
| could remember what he said; it would 
amuse you. Of course | did n’t know 
the people personally, but he made me 
laugh.”’ 

‘* What did he say about Mrs. Klatt? ”’ 

‘He said she was ‘pulpy.’ ”’ 


was there,’ said 


‘*Pulpy! So she is,—in mind and 
person. What else? ’’ 

** And acorn fed! What did he mean 
by that? And he called Mr. Klatt ‘a 
tough old tusker.’ ”’ 

Helen laughed. 

‘* Why of course everyone knows that 
Mr. Klatt made his first start with hogs. 
Fed them on acorns, down somewhere in 
San Luis Obispo County, wherever that 
is. Your Cassius uses local color in his 
conversation. | should like to meet 
him.” 

‘* | will tell you the name of the man | 
want to meet, Nellie. John Chetwynd. 
| am reading his last book. He ’s coming 
tonight is n’t he?’”’ 

‘* Yes, he is coming tonight.” 

‘* His is an interesting personality.”’ 

‘Very interesting.”’ 

‘*A proud man; and an honorable 
man. | like that story about the Sultan 
of Zanzibar.’’ 

‘* What story was that?’’ 

‘Why the Sultan offered him an im- 
mense bribe if he would suppress certain 
facts about the slave trade. He had only 
to hold his tongue, but he scornfully re- 
fused. I hear he is poor, although he 
must have had endless opportunities of 
this very kind.’’ 

‘‘Poor?’’ said Helen interrogatively. 
‘*Is he very poor?’’ 

A thought had struck her. Perhaps 
this was the key to the riddle. Of 
course it was. His pride kept him aloof. 
A poor gentleman with a nice sense of 
honor. How stupid she had been not to 
think of this before. Well, perhaps she 
could find away to humble this pride, and 
bring its master, or rather slave, to his 
knees.”’ 

** Do you like Mr. Chetwynd, Nellie? ’’ 

Phyllis put the question carelessly. 
To her extreme surprise it called forth a 
burning blush. Helen Barrington tried to 
stammer an explanation, broke down, 
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blushed again more furiously than before, 


and finally blurted out the truth. Phyl- 
lis, she reflected, was discreet. She 
neither gabbled nor gossiped. To talk 


Chetwynd over with her would be a re- 
lief. 

I’ve given myself away,”’ she cried, 
covering her face with her hands, but 
peeping through her fingers to watch the 
effect of her words. Phyllis got up from 
her chair and kissed her. Perhaps, un- 
der the circumstances, this was the only 
thing to do. 

‘Yes, I like him. Too well for my 
peace of mind. If he is poor in lands he 
is ‘lord of himself.” One can read in his 
face his patent of nobility. You will like 
him too, Phyllis. There is nothing flabby 
about him, — don’t you hate flabby men? 
—nothing pulpy, to borrow the word. 
He has stamina, vitality, virility, all the 
qualities that I admire.”’ 

‘‘And he, Nellie? Of course he is at 
your feet.’’ 

**My dear, | don’t know. It’s a hu- 
miliating confession to make, after — 
well, after that absurd blush, but I don’t 
know. He is a bit of a bear; rather 
rough in his manner; not rude, but 
bluffly blunt. He has said nothing which 
I could construe into an avowal, but a 
woman generally knows, and | think — 
only a few days ago | was quite sure — 
that he is not indifferent to me. He ’s 
passionately found of music, and my 
playing pleased him.”’ 

‘*] see,’’ quoted Phyllis, ‘‘ with him 
‘ music was the food of love.’ ”’ 

The conversation, or rather monologue, 
for Helen sustained the burden of talk, 
now became absorbing. Phyllis was in- 
tensely interested, and displayed her 


’ 


sympathy and affection in a thousand 
delicate ways as they sat side by side 
with arms interlaced until the gong sum- 
moned them to the prosaic duty of dress- 
ing for dinner. 
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XIV. 


MR. CHRISTOPHER CANDY open- 
ed the ball with Helen Barrington. He 
was a man of about forty; short, stout, 
and vigorous, with a pale, puffy face, re- 
deemed from ugliness by a pair of spark- 
ling eyes and a pleasant smile. This 
gentleman was the arbiter elegantiarum 
of San Francisco. The Petronius who 
with a phrase could make or mar the 
budding reputation of a beauty. To dis- 
play effectively the costumes of the mot- 
ley crowd, he had chosen a simple cotillon 
figure that was familiar to almost every 
person present. With consummate ad- 
dress, born of years of practise, he mar- 
shaled his forces and marched and 
countermarched the glittering battalion 
through half a dozen graceful evolutions. 
Having covered himself with glory, he 
announced that the german would be 
continued after supper. 

Dick had claimed Phyllis for the open- 
ing exercises. He had found no difficulty 
in discriminating between the two doc- 
tors of Rome. 

‘*Is n’t Chetwynd superb?’’ he said, 
as they paced side by side down the 
stately length of the ballroom. 

‘*Yes. But you, Dick, are the most 
picturesque figure in the room. I must 
congratulate you. Where did you find 
your costume ?’’ 

‘It is my own design. I’m glad you 
like it. My mother’s maid put it to- 
gether.”’ 

Dick was certainly gorgeous as the 
Man in the Moon. He had arrayed him- 
self in shimmering, pearl-gray silken 
doublet and hose, with gray peau-de- 
Suede shoes coming toa sharp point. His 
trunks were slashed with purple velvet, 
and his mantle, (as long as the train of a 
court beauty,) which hung from his 
shoulders, was also of purple velvet, 
lined with the palest lilac silk. His head 
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was enclosed in a silver crescent, out of 
which peered his smooth-shaven shrewd 
features; and across his broad chest was 
cunningly embroidered a full moon rising 
majestically from banks of purple clouds. 

‘« Tell me the names of some of the 
people. Of course | know nobody. Who 
is Harlequin?’’ 

‘* That is Desmond. Those gold-span- 
gled tights show off his figure, don’t they? 
What a symmetrical form he has. He is 
in love with Helen,—head over heels. 
She snubs him unmercifully. His under- 
pinning is better than his understanding. 
1 don’t like him, although he ’s made 
himself pleasant to me personally. He’s 
very rich, owns an immense island near 
Santa Barbara.”’ 

‘If Helen does not care for him,’’ 
murmured Phyllis, thinking of the love- 
light in Miss Barrington’s eyes when 
she spoke of John Chetwynd, ‘‘it does n’t 
matter much whether he is your sort or 
not.’”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she does like him,’’ said 
Dick. ‘*Noone can compute the orbit 
of a woman’s likes. Helen is flighty. 
She says herself that she ’s the slave of 
impulse. I hope she will marry some- 
body who will keep her in order.”’ 

‘*Who.is her partner? He seems a 
very funny man.”’ ; 

‘‘ That is the celebrated Chris Candy. 
Our Ward McAllister. But you will see 
him in all his glory after supper when 
the german begins. He has invented— 
for this occasion—a new figure, Quail on 
Toast, which, they say, surpasses every 
previous effort.”’ 

‘* Has he other claims to distinction?’’ 

‘‘Most decidedly. He isthe author of a 
certain soft-shell crab salad, and intro- 
duced Martigny cocktails. It seems cu- 
rious that a man should devote his life 
to trifles, but Chris is really an excellent 
fellow; kindly, full of tact, bursting with 
capital stories, and—joking aside—a man 


of considerable parts. He has a sense of 
humor too. You will observe that he has 
taken the character of a licensed fool. 
He wears tonight the cap and bells of his 
profession.”’ 

‘*‘Who is that talking to your father?’’ 

The march had come to an end, and 
Dick had led his partner to a palm-shad- 
owed alcove, a coign of vantage from 
which one could see perfectly and not be 
seen. 

‘‘What, that man in a plain domino? 
He is Brown Mavis, the land baron, who 
owns half the land in California. He 
claims to be the smartest business man 
in San Francisco. He can think thirty 
times quicker than any one else, and al- 
ways to his own advantage. He has the 
silkiest smile in Christendom; a clever 
wife, who humors him; a thousand paid 
slaves to do his bidding, and is vainer 
than Narcissus.’’ 

‘*The papers are always singing his 
praises.”’ 

‘* They are well paid for it. Look at 
that man.’’ He pointed out a cadaverous 
individual effectively costumed as Don 
Quixote. ‘‘He—let me whisper in your 
ear—ought to be in San Quentin. He is 
gutter-bred, illiterate and uncouth.”’ 

‘* Why is he here, then ?”’ 

‘* Because, my innocent maid, he is a 
United States Senator. I had the pleas- 
ure, and honor, of being presented to him 
yesterday. | asked him what he thought 
of Count Van der Bock. ‘Mister Van 
der Bock,’ he replied with his queer 
drawl, ‘why, young man, he ain’t got 
no culture!’ ”’ 

‘*You are severe, Dick. You lay on 
the rod with right good will. How, 
when, and where, did you learn these 
things ?”’ 

**1 ’ve learned them to my sorrow in 
the last month. My eyes have been 
rudely skinned, and my own people, 
Henry and my father, removed the cat- 
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aract. | don’t hunt out these stories, 
but they are drummed into my ears. It 
makes me feel hot all over to think that 
such detestable beasts should be asked 
to this house, but my father silenced my 
objections with that odious word—policy. 
My God, how I hate that word already ! 
Policy, policy, policy! Chris Candy 
would n’t allow Senator Blair to black 
his boots, but people here sneer at Chris, 
and fall prostrate before the other. Of 
course I ’m bitter. And Phyllis, the 
worst of it is | have to bend the knee too. 
The golden yoke is on my neck. My 
father expects me to look at life with his 
eyes ; and for his sake, and my mother’s 
sake, | ’ve consented to try and do so.”’ 

‘« But Helen was telling me how partic- 
ular your mother was. She would n’t 
invite the Kearneys.”’ 

‘*] should think not. You must draw 
the line somewhere. The mater does 
her best. She and Mrs. Paul Travers 
and half a dozen others, of the older 
generation, have closed their doors 
against the mob, but they are in a minor- 
ity. As for Kearney I could n’t tell you 
the stories about him. They are all old 
chestnuts, to begin with, but I suppose 
some of them are true. He is a black- 
mailer, one of the most unscrupulous in 
the State! Of course he has push and 
executive ability, and as likely as not, 
will land in the Senate. Henry is very 
intimate with him.’’ 

‘* How well Henry looks tonight. He 
is as handsome as es 

‘*As | am plain,’’ said Bud, finishing 
the sentence. ‘‘ Yes, Henry, as Meph- 
istopheles, is a success. The mater 
objected to his assuming that character, 
but really, it suits him down to the 
ground.”’ 

‘He was very kind to me at dinner,’’ 
said Phyllis. 

‘*Kind! Why should n’t he be kind?’’ 
To speak plainly Henry Barrington’s 
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attentions during dinner to Phyllis had 
provoked Dick. His brother, when he 
chose, could make himself very agreeable. 
He had expressive eyes and a mellow 
voice. Upon topics of current interest 
he could discourse fluently, and he had 
the knack of telling a story well. His 
talk was crisp and sparkling, never 
tedious, and thoroughly up to date. 
Dick’s conversation, on the other hand, 
was slightly archaic. He had lost touch, 
during his four year’s absence, and was 
at a manifest disadvantage. Henry, to 
his disgust, had monopolized Phyllis for 
nearly an hour, and while paying hom- 
age to her beauty, which was greater 
than he had supposed, flattered her dex- 
terously. 

‘*He has avoided me, Dick ; and per- 
haps Aunt Mary prejudiced me against 
him. I don’t think | ever liked him till 
tonight. Somehow I thought he was 
heartless, wrapped up in himself and his 
own schemes, but I did him an injustice.’’ 

‘¢ There goes Van der Bock, as Herne 
the Hunter,’’ said Dick, adroitly chan- 
ging the subject, ‘‘I must introduce him 
to you. He is amusing, and bursting 
with high spirits.’’ 

‘*He is making a great deal of noise.’’ 

Van der Bock, indeed, was enjoying 
himself as only a foreigner can. The 
Latin race loves a masquerade. The 
Count’s mother was a Frenchwoman, 
and Van der Bock had been educated in 
Paris. He knew what to say and how to 
say it. His aplomb was irresistible, and 
his intimate acquaintance with San 
Francisco gossip was turned to good ac- 
count. He flitted from group to group, . 
dropping verbal bombs as he went, which 
exploded in bursts of merriment. Sud- 
denly the band struck up a favorite 
waltz and everybody hastened to the 
ball-room. 

‘*Come along,’’ cried Dick, 
must n’t lose a bar of this.’’ 


*¢ we 

















They floated off so smoothly, so grace- 
fully, that many eyes followed their gy- 
rations, and amongst these, the pair that 
belonged to John Chetwynd. He had 
removed his casque, and wore a small 
velvet mask. Already he had found the 
armor uncomfortably hot and heavy, and 
was wondering whether he could slip 
quietly away and change into his light 
evening clothes. He was intensely irri- 
table, and the lines of his mouth, visible 
below the mask, were set and hard. 
Very grim indeed he looked as he leaned 
wearily against one of the columns which 
supported the musicians’ gallery, and 
thought of his self-appointed task. He 
had promised his host to disillusion Helen. 
For that purpose he was here. The 
sooner the farce was played out and the 
curtain rung down upon his hopes, the 
better. In the center of this glittering 
throng he felt intolerably lonely, out of 
place, isolated. For the first time in his 
life he realized that he was no longer 
young, and numbered himself with the 
fogies. 

‘¢ There are two Balthazars,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Which is which? Not the one 
dancing with young Barrington. No, it 
is the other. Now they are standing to- 
gether. ’Pon my soul. I can’t tell them 
apart.’’ 

Dick had stopped again. This time 
near the door leading into the saloon. 
Helen and Christopher Candy were 
standing a few feet away. 

‘*] wish to speak to you a moment, 
Phyllis,’’ said Helen in her clear, distinct 
tones. ‘‘ Wait here, Mr. Candy, and 
you too, Dick.’’ 

The girls strolled into the saloon and 
Helen explained. 

‘*Phyllis, I want you to finish this 
dance with Mr. Candy.’’ 

‘* But I don’t know him.’’ 

‘‘What does that matter? He won’t 
know the difference if you will do as I 
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say. Let him talk. He likes to talk, 
and if you will only listen patiently, 
your reputation is made. He will tell all 
his friends that you ’re the most agree- 
able girl of his acquaintance. Now, then, 
we must change walks as well as part- 
ners. Your languid Southern steps be- 
tray you. Be brisk, hold your tongue, 
and leave the rest to me.”’ 

Phyllis, entering into the spirit of the 
prank, laughingly agreed to do what was 
required. Helen imitated her walk to 
perfection, but Phyllis had not expected 
to hear her own tones, phonographically 
reproduced, and the mimicry of her pe- 
culiar draw! positively startled her. 

‘«1’m ready, Dick, if you are.”’ 

The young man, having no suspicion 
of this metamorphosis, put his arm 
round her waist and whirled her away. 
As they neared Chetwynd, Helen whis- 
pered to him to stop. It was her inten- 
tion to leave her brother and speak to 
Chetwynd. 

‘*Phyllis,’? he murmured, in a voice so 
different from his usual sharp, incisive 
tones that Helen’s attention was aroused. 

‘““Yes,’’ she answered, in the soft 
accents he liked so well. 

‘*How many dances will you give me, 
besides the german after supper ?’’ 

‘« One more,’’ said Helen. 

**O, Phyllis! Only one? And I don’t 
care to dance with any girl but you.”’ 

Helen immediately reflected that there 
must be something more between her 
brother and Phyllis Murray than met the 
eye. She had never suspected a love 
affair. Perhaps—she thought — those 
tender declarations were mere chaff. 
Dick was nota man to be taken seriously. 
He always enjoyed his joke. She must 
still dissemble. 

‘* Youare talking nonsense,’’ she whis- 
pered coquettishly. As the words left 
her lips she leaned slightly towards him, 
and her soft breath fanned his face. 
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‘* | swear I’m not,’’ he replied eagerly. 

His voice was vibrant with passion. 
The music, the sensuous beauty of the 
scene, the odor of flowers, the close 
contact with the woman he loved, all 
these were stirring his pulses. For the 
moment he forgot his mother’s counsels ; 
forgot that Phyllis was totally unprepared 
for the shock of any premature avowal ; 
forgot — in a word —all that he had pro- 
mised himself to remember. 

** You are the only woman here to- 
night — for me.’’ 

‘* You wretched spooney,’’ said Helen 
in her trenchant tones. 

Dick started, bit his lip, blushed and 
laughed. 

‘*] thought,’’ he said coolly, ‘‘ that | 
could take you in. Bless your innocent 
soul, | knew you at once.”’ 

‘*Not you! However, Ananias, I shall 
be merciful and keep your secret. You 
can leave me here. | am going to speak 
to Mr. Chetwynd. He looks magnificent, 
but very cross. And Dick, please run 
into the dining room and see how they 
are getting on. Mosher is so slow, and 
if supper is not ready on the stroke of 
twelve Papa will be angry with me.’’ 

He found the dining room, and the bil- 
liard room next to it, filled with small 
tables. Mosher was shouting directions 
to the army of waiters, and chaos reigned 
supreme. Dick removed his mask, and 
reassured by Mosher in regard to the 
punctuality of supper, was sipping grate- 
fully some well-iced Roederer. The 
waiters, hired for the occasion by the 
down-town caterer, passed to and fro, 
glancing curiously at Dick’s resplendent 
figure. One of them, taller than the 
rest, deliberately stared at the young 
man, as if making a mental inventory of 
his garments. He caught the fellow’s 
eye. It was Cassius Smith. 

‘“* How do you do ?”’ he said imperturb- 
ably. ‘* How do you do, Mr. Smith ?”’ 
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Cassius, thunderstruck at this unlooked 
for recognition, glanced at the quizzical 
features, peering out of the spangled 
crescent, and heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Why, it’s the Britisher,’’ he said 
cheerily. ‘‘ Don’t give me away, Mr. 
Chester. I’m here on business. The 
Enquirer had to have an account of this 
ball, so here 1am, but if any of the family 
caught on I’d be fired tooquick. See ?’’ 

‘© Yes, see. You are making history.”’ 

‘‘ That’s right. I suppose, Mr. Ches- 
ter, you ’re a guest of the old man’s. 
He’s making the fur fly tonight, ain’t he? 
Rufus has his faults, but he spends his 
gold like a caliph. This suggests the 
Arabian nights, don’t it? It’s gor- 
geous. Yes, sir. This entertainment is 
a stem winder. The American eagle is 
screaming tonight and nomistake. You’re 
a Britisher, and I’d like to know how this 
strikes you. You ’re not a lord traveling 
incog, are you ?”’ 

‘*1 am not.”’ 

‘‘Maybe you ’re a son of alord. You 
look too slick to be a scrub. Well, sir, 
how does this compare with Mayfair ? 
Can Wales do better than this? | think 
not. And what a scoop for me! I’m 
the only reporter here. I heard that old 
donkey there,’’ he pointed an ink-stained 
finger at Mosher, ‘‘ telling one of the men 
how he fired two of the boys who had 
gall enough to try and push through in 
dominoes. | knew that would n’t work. 
This means dollars and cents to me. My 
boss told me — he’s a daisy, he is — that 
if | could make the riffle he ’d havea stack 
of chips for me. The Enquirer pays for 
its whistle.”’ 

‘* Speaking of whistles,’’ said Dick 
carelessly, ‘‘ would you like to wet 

yours ?’’ He pushed the bottle across 
the table, and pointed toa glass. Cas- 
sius, who seldom tasted champagne, and 
boasted among the boys that he preferred 
steam beer, gratefully availed himself 
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of this invitation. Dick watched him 
silently. He rather admired the fellow’s 
snap, and remembered that he had a 
mother to support. 

‘¢] don’t know, Mr. Smith, that it is 
not my duty to tell Mr. Barrington that 
you are here.”’ 

Cassius nearly choked himself at these 
ominous words. 

‘You would n’t surely do that,’’ he 
said humbly. 

‘‘1 "ll hold my tongue, Mr. Smith, on 
one condition. You can stay and write 
your history, if you will give me your word 
of honor to indulge in no personalities. 
Describe the dresses, the dishes, the 
dances, as much as you please, but no 
painful allusions! You understand ?’’ 

‘May n’t | have a whack at Senator 
Blair ?”’ urged Cassius. ‘* He has never 
been invited here before. It’s really 
history, Mr. Chester, if you look at it in 
the proper light, it’s history, | say, the 
fact that old Blair is here. 1|’d like to 
stir him up,— one little dig.’’ 

‘*Not even one,” said Dick severely. 
** Goodby.’’ 

He tucked his train under his left 
arm and strolled from the room. Cas- 
sius watched his stately progress with 
admiring, not envious, eyes. 

‘¢ The Britisher,’’ he soliloquized, ‘‘ain’t 
as stuck up as he might be. 1’d like to 
do him a good turn some day. There ’s 
lots of dudes here tonight who would 
have thought it right to their hand to fire 
a newspaper man. But the Britisher 
ain’t built that way. He’s a thorough- 
bred, he is, and some of these Californian 
broncos ain’t in his class at all. Well, | 


can’t do much to show my appreciation, 
but I ’ll give his costume (Cassius pro- 
nounced the word ‘ costoom ’) half a dozen 
lines. 
death.’’ 

‘« Get a move on there!’’ said one of 
the footmen. 


That, I guess, will tickle him to 
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‘* Say,’’ said Cassius, ‘‘ that Britisher, 
the Man in the Moon, is a nice young 
fellow.’’ 

‘« Britisher,’’ cried the flunky in a tone 
of contempt. ‘‘ Why, what d’ye mean? 
That ’s Mr. Chester Barrington.’’ 

‘* Jee-whillikins! Not a son of Uncle 
Rufus ?”’ 

‘* Yes.”” 

Cassius seized a pile of plates and began 
to bestir himself. But he smiled very 
pleasantly and murmured to himself, 
‘‘Chester Barrington, a fine name. 
Chester Barrington, a reg’lar trump !”’ 


XV. 


HELEN BARRINGTON, who plumed her- 
self upon the possession of certain esoteric 
powers of intuition, and who was con- 
vinced (with that amazing confidence 
which inspires the young and inex- 
perienced) that she had solved the riddle 
of Chetwynd’s perplexing conduct, ap- 
proached him silently from behind and 
tapped him smartly on the shoulder. 

‘« Mouton — qui réve,’’ she cried gayly. 

He turned immediately and bowed. 

‘« May I take you toa seat?’’ he asked, 
offering her his arm. 

‘*You may. Shall we sit in the con- 
servatory ?”’ 

They strolled out of the side doors, 
through a short passage, and seated 
themselves at the end of the winter gar- 
den. The place was artificially warmed, 
but the temperature several degrees lower 
than that of the ballroom. Inthe center 
a fountain splashed melodiously into a 
marble basin; the odor of exotics was 
faintly oppressive ; and the hum of voices 
and the strains of the waltz, a delightful 
accompaniment to the tinkle of the drop- 
ping water, were barely audible in the 
distance. The lights were cunningly 
disposed behind masses of palms and 
ferns, and after the blare of two hundred 























ceaselessly wagging tongues and the glare 
of twice as many wax candles the still- 
ness and semi-obscurity proved an en- 
chanting contrast. Chetwynd noticed 
that the other seats were unoccupied. 
They had the place entirely to them- 
selves. 

‘« | must confess,’”’ he said, ‘‘ that | am 
not so strong as | had fancied. I find 
the weight of this armor almost insup- 
portable. As you came up | was serious- 
ly meditating a retreat.’’ 

‘*You ’re a recreant knight. Retreat 
indeed! You ’re too fond of retreats. 
Will your lordship permit me a woman’s 
privilege? My curiosity is provoked. | 
wish to ask you an honest question and 
receive an honest answer. What have 
you found at Del Monte during the past 
week ? What attraction ? I mean.’’ 

They had removed their masks. 

‘*1 found what | sought, solitude.’’ 

He answered moodily, glancing at 
Helen out of the corners of his eyes. 

‘* Solitude! Had n’t you enough soli- 
tudein Burmah? Do you know that I ’ve 
been practising a sonata of Schubert for 
your especial benefit ?’’ 

“1 ’m so sorry that | shall not hear it. 
| leave town tomorrow morning.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ cried Helen, putting her hand 
unconsciously to her heart. ‘ You are 
going to leave San Francisco !’’ 

She was sensible that the blood had 
ebbed from her cheeks, from her hands,— 
from her feet even, but it seemed to be 
gathering tumultuously about her heart. 

‘“Why do you go?”’ she murmured 
after a pause. ‘‘ A few short days since 
you told me that you liked California so 
well that you had almost determined to 
settle down here for good.’’ 

“‘That was a day dream,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘a day dream.”’ 

‘‘ Dreams sometimes come to pass, Mr. 
Chetwynd.’’ 

“‘1’ma practical man, Miss Barring- 
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ton. Ihave work todo yet. The Geo- 
graphical Society is urging me to visit 
Siberia. I think | told you that! had the 
tramp fever in my veins. Already |’m 
weary of civilization.” 

Helen twisted her fingers nervously. 
The time, she knew, had come to stran- 
gle hypothesis. She must take immedi- 
ate action. 

‘‘Ils that your true reason,’’ she fal- 
tered, ‘‘or—er—or only an excuse ?’’ 

She met his glance bravely. And in 
her eyes Chetwynd read the secret of 
her love. He was sorely tempted to 
break his promise to Rufus Barrington 
and clasp this sweet woman to his heart, 
but his word, once passed, was irrevo- 
cable. Behind this, moreover, was 
another sentiment, a sentiment that hith- 
erto had formed no factor in his calcula- 
tions. The man realized, for the first 
time in his life, his moral imperfections. 
Looking at himself in the crystal mirror of 
a pure soul, he was horrified at his own re- 
flection. Comparing himself, as a candid 
man must at such a time, with the girl 
who was willing to commit her future to 
his keeping, he dwindled — Hyde-like — 
to small and mean proportions. Her 
standard of him dwarfed his own. She 
had appreciated in him certain qualities, 
to wit: patience, stability, and truth. 
Of other and darker attributes of his na- 
ture she was happily ignorant. To take 
advantage of this ignorance, to foist him- 
self upon her under false pretenses 
seemed dishonest, infamous, and treach- 
erous. No, a union between them was 
impossible. Her father had the right to 
veto such a marriage, and the inexorable 
moral law, which underlies all conduct, 
sustained his decision. Nothing remained 
now but honorably to fulfil his obligations. 
He was aware that he had taken infinite 
pains to please and impress her. Her 
mind was peculiarly plastic. Her capa- 
city for cordial appreciation argued an 
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equal capacity for detestation, and it was 
always easier to pull down than to build 
up. His eyes dropped before hers as he 
applied himself doggedly to the former 
task. 

‘* A week ago,’”’ he began, ‘‘I had a 
vision; a mirage suddenly illuminated 
the horizon of my future. I’ve had a 
tough time of it, Miss Barrington, as you 
know, and it seemed to me that after 
knocking about the world for more than 
a quarter of a century a little rest and 
peace would be a desirable thing.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ murmured Helen. She was 
lying back in her chair with eyes half 
closed, drinking in his words. 

‘*I think I conveyed to you the im- 
pression that in order to secure this rest 
and peace it would be necessary to finda 
home, to submit quietly to the conven- 
tionalities, to marry, for instance.’’ 

He paused and gripped the hilt of the 
Toledo blade which he carried in his 
hand. 

‘‘But,’’ he continued harshly, ‘| 
reckoned without my host. | counted 
myself a civilized man, whereas | am a 
savage. | am going to speak to you 
plainly, Miss Barrington. I feel that | 
owe this to you. You are no foolish 
bread and butter school miss. If | ’ve 
read your character aright you prefer 
truth to humbug, and whatever | may be 
1’m no pretender. 1 sail under my own 
flag, even if it be a black one.”’ 

These harsh words prepared Helen for 
what was coming. The iron had begun 
to enter her soul, but she made no sign. 

‘1 therefore tell you that I’ve changed 
my mind. Or rather | ’m awake and 
not asleep. The leopard cannot change 
his spots, and I cannot throw off the hab- 
its of years. Domesticity is not for me. 
A wife would bore me to death within a 
month. I might tolerate a dozen, but 
one, the same everlasting face morning, 
noon, and night, would drive me mad. | 
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told you that my experience with women 
had not been fortunate. | was once upon 
the eve of marriage with one of the 
prettiest women in India.”’ 

‘‘And she threw you over?’ inter- 
rupted Helen breathlessly. 

‘©No,’”’ he answered brutally. ‘‘ Quite 
the contrary. I refused at the last mo- 
ment to encumber myself. Your friend 
Mrs. Travers will take pleasure in giving 
you full particulars. Perhaps she has 
done so already.’’ 

‘*No,”’ said Helen. Her voice was 
trembling with suppressed indignation. 
The tide of revulsion was setting in, 
gathering force and volume with every 
word that dropped from Chetwynd’s lips. 

‘*It is not a story for me to repeat to 
you. I behaved badly, so badly that my 
best friend, an honorable man, has cut 
me dead ever since. I swore then to 
leave women alone.”’ 

‘“1 commend the resolution,’’ cried 
Helen. ‘‘But it is strange that you 
should boast of this to me.”’ 

She was furiously angry, but she re- 
membered, in her rage, that she had 
been spared the crowning mortification 
of betraying her love to a man who val- 
ued it less than the ring upon his finger. 
She had decided to break down with her 
own hands the barrier which Mammon, 
as she supposed, had reared between 
them. Merciful Heaven! What an escape 
she had had! The thought of this tem- 
pered the shock to her self respect, but 
added fuel to the flames of her wrath. 
_‘*Not at all,’’ he answered coldly. 
‘‘l imagined, rightly or wrongly, that 
you had made the mistake of mounting 
me on a pedestal.”’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ she cried fiercely, 
‘‘for showing me so considerately my 
folly. As it seems to amuse you, per- 
haps you will gratify me by rolling once 
more in the mire of your reminiscences.”’ 

‘*1 think you are too severe,’’ he re- 
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plied, without wincing. ‘‘ The Japanese 
have a proverb to the effect that a 
woman’s tongue is only three inches 
long, but it can kill a man six feet high. 
Besides, according to my lights I am act- 
ing honorably. I have been tempted,’’ 
he had kept this barbed shaft to the last, 
‘‘to marry for money.’’ He laid emphasis 
upon the word, but kept his eyes averted 
from Helen’s face. Her cheeks were no 
longer pale. A crimson flush had dis- 
colored even her neck and forehead. 
With trembling fingers she fastened the 
clasp of her mask, stirring uneasily in 
her chair. What horrifying words were 
these? What devil incarnate had pos- 
sessed this man? 

‘‘For money,”’ he repeated slowly. 
‘1 ’m a poor man, and know the value 
of money. I’ve been tempted, | say, to 
sell my freedom and myself at the high- 
est market price. It’s done every day.”’ 

Helen rose to her feet, and confronted 
him. - They were no longer alone. The 
first waltz was over and several dancers 
had seated themselves in the conserv- 
atory. Chetwynd had resumed his 
mask. 

‘« Spare me this,’’ she said icily. ‘‘For 
some inexplicable reason, Mr. Chet- 
wynd, you have honored me with your 
confidence. If your object, as you say, 
was to disabuse my mind of certain 
illusions, you have thoroughly succeeded. 
Will you offer me your arm as far as the 
Staircase? We shall probably not meet 
again, but you have taught mea valuable 
lesson.”’ 

He bowed silently. There was nothing 
more to be said on either side. He had 
done his work, as was his wont, com- 
pletely and systematically. At the foot 
of the staircase they parted. Chetwynd 
extended his hand, but she ignored it. 

‘‘You will not bid me goodby?’’ he 
muttered. 

‘*Your best friend,’’ she answered 
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steadily, ‘‘has cut your acquaintance. 
For the future | shall follow his example.”’ 

Chetwynd watched her ascend the 
broad, shallow stairs. But curiously 
enough, his thoughts were thousands of 
miles away. He was reflecting that a 
little fighting would be an agreeable and 
effective antidote to the poisonous ex- 
halations of this his last experience. Not 
six months ago he and his party had been 
surrounded by Dakoits. One big fellow, 
presumably the chief, had singled him 
out, but he had easily disarmed him. 
Then the man, instead of running away, 
had unexpectedly closed and well-nigh 
strangled him. The memory of that 
wrestling bout was green tonight. He 
had overcome the Dakoit by strength 
and science combined. Neither would 
have availed him singly. Together they 
proved, in the end, irresistible. The 
savage had paid the penalty of defeat 
with his life. 

The Homeric laughter of his host re- 
called him from the past to the present. 

‘*You cannot disguise yourself, Mr. 
Chetwynd,”’ said Rufus Barrington cor- 
dially. He remembered perfectly the 
serious character of their last conversa- 
tion, but affected, in the presence of 
others, an hilarity he was far from feel- 
ing. Mrs. Barrington, in ignorance of 
the truth, added her gentle meed of con- 
gratulation. Count Van der Bock swelled 
the chorus. 

“* C’est magnifique, mon cher,’’ he cried, 
tapping the fluted breastplate, ‘‘ mats, 
parbleu, | should be sorry to stand in your 
tin boots, tonight.’’ 

‘“‘You are a man of sense, Monsieur ; 
1am not to be envied.’’ 

‘*] trust you are enjoying yourself,’’ 
said Mrs. Barrington. The light from 
the great chandelier fell upon his face, 
and she noticed through the slits in the 
mask, his gleaming eyes. Something in 
his fixed gaze chilled and frightened her. 
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His tremendous personality became sud- 
denly oppressive. 

‘*Thank you,”’ he replied politely. 
‘*]’m enjoying myself immensely, im- 
mensely. I must express my gratitude 
to you and Mr. Barrington for affording 
me a novel and most interesting ex- 
perience.”’ 

He bowed and mingled with the passing 
crowds. 

‘* Homme de fer,’’ said the Count shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

‘*l like him,’’ said Rufus Barrington, 
with an accent of regret. ‘‘1’m sorry 
he is leaving San Francisco, but consider- 
ing his own interests, | could not urge 
him to stay.’’ 

Chetwynd, meantime, with heavy 
heart tried to do his devoir as a carpet 
knight, but he cursed bitterly the un- 
written laws which constrained him to 
remain, an unwilling guest, beneath the 
roof of the millionaire, and as soon as 
supper was over and the german begun, 
took his leave. With a sigh of physical 
relief he laid aside the cumbrous armor, 
reflecting with a grim sense of the irony 
of fate, that the burden which sin had 
imposed upon him was not so easily dis- 
posed of. He had never, till now, con- 
sidered the ultimate consequence of his 
elopment with Edith Darcy. The years 
had passed ; the scandal had died down ; 
he had almost forgotten whether the 
woman had blue eyes or brown. In his 
mastertul way he had banished from his 
thoughts (which had been set upon other 
matters) every detail connected with that 
unfortunate — as he phrased it — Bengal 
episode. But he realized now that 
Nemesis, pede claudo, had overtaken him. 
Nature is a lenient creditor; she often 
renews the note, but she recognizes no 
statute of limitations, and in the end, de- 
mands payment in full. Chetwynd was 
a just man; he repudiated no debts; he 
liked to say that he paid ready money 
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for everything. Indeed, some of his 
friends asserted that he was over-hasty 
to cancel an obligation; that he had a 
cut and dried habit of independence ; that 
he was more willing to give than to take ; 
that he conferred favors and seldom 
claimedthem. These traits —they argued 
— showed an ungracious and unamiable 
disposition. Now, therefore, that he was 
confronted with an old bill, a bill he had 
ignored and overlooked, he determined 
instantly that it must be settled to the 
last farthing. To dishonor the draft never 
entered his head. It must be admitted 
that his egotism had received a fearful 
shock. He had not expected opposition 
to his suit at the hands of the father, but 
when that opposition was forthcoming, 
backed, moreover, by reasons which he 
admitted to be valid, he silently acknow- 
ledged its cogency, swallowed his chagrin, 
and took his punishment like a man. It 
is pertinent to mention the fact here that 
after the death of Mrs. Darcy he had 
learned, from a mutual friend, that Tom 
Darcy wasfinancially embarrassed (rumor 
whispered the ugly word ‘‘ defaulter’’), 
and standing upon the ragged edge of 
ruin, if not disgrace. The fellow was 
quite worthless, a gambler andadrunkard, 
but popular with the set which permits 
deviation in the field of morals, provided, 
of course, that the culprit rides straight to 
hounds. To this man, after mature con- 
sideration, John Chetwynd wrote a letter 
enclosing a check for an amount he could 
ill spare. In doing this he was perfectly 
well aware — as he pointed out to Cap- 
tdin Darcy —that a wrong construction 
might be placed upon his motives ; that, 
in the opinion of some, it might be held 
that he was adding insult to injury, but, 
so the letter ran, ‘‘ he trusted that Cap- 
tain Darcy would acquit him of so odious 
a charge. He tendered the money, know- 
ing that it might prove of service.’’ Darcy 
cashed the check and paid his bets, but 






























he never acknowledged the receipt of 
Chetwynd’s letter. 

The famous explorer returned to his 
hotel, completed his simple preparations 
for departure on the morrow, undressed, 
lay down upon his bed and closed his 
eyes. He had the faculty of summoning 
sleep at will, but tonight he called in vain. 
Conscience, revitalized, was in no humor 
to spare her victim. She reminded him 
that the innocent must suffer together 
with the guilty; that he had involved 
not only himself but the woman he loved 
in the mesh of his ill deeds. This thought 
confounded and tormented him. 

‘« My God,’”’ he muttered as he tossed 
to and fro, a prey to the bitterest intro- 
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spection, ‘‘my sin is indeed a scourge, 
but why should it lash her tender back ?”’ 

In all the ages this terrible question 
has ascended hourly to the throne of the 
Eternal; it is the keynote of the great 
Greek tragedies; the mystery of mys- 
teries! Chetwynd knew this, but re- 
belled. For many hours he wrestled 
vainly with the enigma which no mortal 
(Edipus may expound. Finally he fell 
asleep about the time that dew-spangled 
Dawn, heralded by twitterings of birds 
and softly sighing winds, stole silently 
across the waters of the bay and pro- 
claimed in San Francisco, with fresh, 
young voice, the first morning of the glad 
New Year. 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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BANKS AND BANKING OF CALIFORNIA. 


I. HISTORICAL. 


N TREATING of the romantic 
period of the Argonauts, writ- 
ers have touched but lightly 
upon pioneer banking, a sub- 
ject which would have fur- 
nished many an interesting 
chapter. This is to be doubly 
regretted, because the business 
was of a magnitude hardly equaled in 
any other new country, and because the 
records are today mainly derived from 
personal reminiscences, blotted and 
dimmed by the passage of time. The 
old banks of San Francisco were undoubt- 
edly marvels of the age. While lacking 
the showy exteriors and handsome fur- 
nishing of their modern successors, they 
proved fully equal to the requirements 
of aday when gold was more of a com- 
modity than it has ever since been. 


Statements of immense deposits of gold in 
the ramshackle buildings and the pot 
metal safes peculiar to the times might 
seem exaggerated were they not amply 
proved by reliable statistics. 

In a new land, where gold is king, 
banking naturally flourishes. With the 
accumulation of metallic wealth, a de- 
pository must be provided for storage 
and security. The miner following some 
prolific lead in quartz or gravel cannot 
continually cache his pile under the sole 
guardianship of Nature. When oppor- 
tunity offers, his treasure is transported 
to some safer place, leaving its owner to 
pursue his labor free from any further 
care. As all roads then lead to the city 
by the Bay, San Francisco became the 
great banking center of all mining dis- 
tricts. 
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INTERIOR VIEW WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY’S BANK. 


Storekeepers and merchants were the 
first persons in San Francisco to whom 
the miner turned in search of some one 
he could trust. While not assuming the 
name or style of bankers, these traders 
acted as such in all respects. Gold dust 
was weighed on its receipt, and credited 
at the current value per ounce, against 
which the depositor drew in merchandise, 
the balance at all times being available 
on call. In no instance was a trust of 
this kind violated, and the most implicit 
confidence was imposed in these old time 
firms by men who were perfect strangers, 
and who in some cases only knew by re- 
putation those to' whom they were en- 
trusting their hard earned gold. The 
most important of the mercantile firms 
early engaged in this business were 
Mellus, Howard & Co., DeWitt & Harri- 
son, W. H. Davis, Ward & Co., Cross & 
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Co., and Macondray & Co.,— names 
still familiar in the local commercial com- 
munity. Many are the stories told of 
these worthy pioneer merchants and 
their transactions with the odd charac- 
ters encountered among the mining 
camps in those good old days. The 
men themselves have long since passed 
over to the vast silent majority, but there 
are still some of their patrons left, aged, 
but rugged as the mountains among 
which they toiled, to whom the mere 
mention of these well-known names 
serves to revive memories shadowed by 
vain regrets for the stirring but happy 
times gone by. 

The first establishment dignified by 
the name of a bank was started in the 
latter part of 1848 on a corner of the 
Plaza, in front of the lot on which, until 
lately, stood the Old City Hall. Some 
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say the building was partially occupied 
as a stable, but at any rate, the annual 
rental is mentioned by one chronicler of 
the time as $75,000 in gold. Wright & 
Company were proprietors of this high- 
priced if unpretentious establishment, 
which was commonly known as the 
Miners’ Bank. Here gold from the mines 
was deposited, and loans made to bor- 
rowers, who were charged interest ran- 
ging from eight to fifteen per cent per 
month, according to their financial stand- 
ing. The city was at this time described 
as looking like a ‘‘ vast army encamp- 
ment,’’ with gold dust only worth about 
$10.50 per ounce, and flour selling — 
when it could be procured—at from 
twelve to fifteen dollars for a barrel. 
Brandy was comparatively cheap, a 
gallon of it being purchasable for a little 
less than an ounce of gold. This, too, 
with a rather light yield from the mines, 
in comparison with after years, the ex- 
ports for the last half of the year being 
estimated at only $2,000,000. 

Whatever right the Miners’ Bank 
might have had to originality of enter- 
prise, it certainly is not generally ac- 
corded to it. The distinction of being 
first in the field as regular bankers in 
San Francisco is conferred by universal 
consent on the firm of H. M. Naglee & 
Co., which opened its doors to depositors 
on January 9th, 1849. Henry M. Naglee 
had been a captain in Stevenson’s regi- 
ment, and his partner was Richard H. 
Sinton, a merchant. This year was in 
reality the one from which the banking 
business dates, the Naglee bank being 
followed by others in rapid succession. 
On June 5th, Burgoyne & Co. opened; 
B. Davidson, in September; Wells & 
Co., in October, and James King of 
William on December 5th. At this date, 
the population of the city was estimated 
at twenty thousand, the number of resi- 
dents being rapidly swelled by arrivals 
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on each incoming steamer. Receipts of 
gold were also increasing, and the price 
had advanced considerably, dust being 
quoted at from $15.50 to $15.75, and 
amalgam at from $14.50 to $14.75 per 
ounce. 

The following year of 1850 was mem- 
orable. It opened brightly enough, with 
business of all kinds active to an extra- 
ordinary degree and real estate enhancing 
rapidly in value. Three new concerns 
were launched in competition with the 
banks already in operation, amid a most 
exciting and feverish condition of affairs. 
The first was the firm of Tallant & Wilde 
in February. Page, Bacon & Co. and J. 
Argenti opened later, in June. In the 
city, the situation was becoming critical. 
Property values of all kinds were in- 
creased to the point of inflation, and the 
more conservative residents dreaded the 
consequences. The young banks were 
about to be put toa crucial test, which 
meant much in a new and comparatively 
unsettled community. Would they be 
equal to the emergency which threatened 
universal ruin? But little time was left 
for preparation. In September, the firm 
of Naglee & Co. closed its doors, never 
to resume. Burgoyne & Co., James 
King of William, and Wells & Co. were 
at once besieged by anxious depositors, 
clamoring for their money, but they met 
all demands, and the doors of the banks 
were kept open as usual. A period of 
general bankruptcy and financial embar- 
rassment followed, and real estate prices 
fell more quickly than they had ever ad- 
vanced. No one seemed to have any 
desire to invest in city property even at 
forced sale. On October 3d, Wells & 
Co., which was, in reality, a branch of 
Willis & Co., a wealthy banking firm of 
Boston, was at last forced to the wall. 
These were the only two failures in bank- 
ing in this, the first financial panic of San 
Francisco. All the other firms—to their 
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credit be it said— met every demand, 
creating a feeling of confidence, which 
soon served to revive business on a safer 
and more prosperous basis than ever. 

The coin in circulation in 1850 and 
1851 was as varied as the complexion of 
the people. Everything in the form of 
metallic money, except copper, passed 
current, from the English sixpenny piece 
to the East Indian rupee. Writers of the 
period dwell strongly upon the prevailing 
repugnance to the use of coppers or paper 
money of any kind, even a liberal dis- 
count being allowed on all foreign silver 
coinage. Gold was the basis of all tran- 
sactions, and silver in its fractional de- 
nominations was tolerated about as it is 
by the monometallist of today. 

The need for gold coin was finally re- 
lieved by the establishment of a United 
States Assay Office in San Francisco, 
which issued a handsome money, termed 
slugs, which passed current for fifty 
dollars. In addition, twenty and ten 
dollar pieces were put in circulation by 
the same institution, while private firms 
tried the experiment of minting ‘ive 
dollar pieces, the majority of which were 
not regarded with much satisfaction, be- 
ing short in weight. Moffat & Co., 
private bankers, are accredited as the 
last coiners of these quarter eagles, some 
of their money being still in existence 
and valuable as specimens. Gold dust 
as a medium of exchange in commercial 
transactions was no longer useful when 
coin became plentiful, and before the 
close of 1851 was almost out of use. 

The phenomenal growth of San Fran- 
cisco after the panic of 1850, and the de- 
velopment of its financial resources can 
best be judged from the fact that in 1852, 
no less than twenty firms had branched 
out in the banking business. The popu- 
lation at this date had increased to over 
thirty-six thousand, and the annual gold 
shipments to close upon fifty millions of 
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dollars. Real estate, while in active de- 
mand still suffered from the heavy blow 
to speculation; its assessed value for 
1852 being only $14,916,903, a marked 
reduction from the preceding year, when 
the assessment for taxation purposes ex- 
ceeded $21,000,000. 

Most of these firms, like their prede- 
cessors in the business were more or less 
interested in merchandise and commer- 
cial trading in the first place, drifting 
gradually into banking more from neces- 
sity than choice. All nationalities were 
well represented, so that the foreign 
miner had the privilege if he chose, of 
selecting one of his own countrymen to 
act as his fiduciary agent. Nota few of 
the larger establishments, however, were 
backed by prominent banking firms in 
the Eastern States, and even at this 
early date, the Rothschilds and other 
wealthy European houses, had entered 
the financial field, just opening up with 
unusually bright prospects. 

It has generally been the case in 
newly founded communities, that the 
different dealers in staples, mercantile 
and financial guilds, recognizing that in 
union there is strength, and that compe- 
tition fosters trade, have frequented some 
particular locality, which has become 
known and individualized by its special 
commercial lines. Nor was the infant 
Western city an exception in this respect. 
Certain sections of the business portion 
of the town were given up to dealers, in 
the same class of trade who struggled 
side by side for supremacy. In this way 
the shipping industry and importers 
flourished in the vicinity of the wharves 
and along the water front, the dry 
goods men and retail dealers congregating 
further up town. Montgomery Street, 
the main thoroughfare of the city in 
1852, was the financial center, and along 
its line from California, to its northern 
extremity at Pacific, the pioneer banker 

















held forth in all his glory. Every block 
was occupied by firms in the business, 
and on each corner some of the bigger 
concerns sported a shingle. The lack of 
sufficient accommodation drove a number 
of ambitious houses into the side and ad- 
joining streets, and many of the old 
buildings that still stand on Merchant, 
Commercial, and Clay streets, contain, 
in the form of antiquated safes and 
strong rooms, together with the massive 
system of construction, abundant evi- 
dences of the more aristocratic usages 
for which they were originally desig- 
nated. 

It was in this quarter then that we 
find such firms established in 1852 as 
Adams & Co., F. Argenti & Co., Bur- 
goyne & Co., McNulty & Co., B. David- 
son, Delessert, Cordier & Co., Drexel, 
Sather & Church, Goddefroy, Sillen & 
Co., James King of William, Palmer 
Cook & Co., Page, Bacon & Co., San- 
ders & Brenham, Tallant & Wilde, and 
Wells, Fargo & Co., which in addition to 
its branch express agency, established in 
San Francisco on July 13th of this year, 
transacted a general banking business in 
connection with the head offices in New 
York. Following closely on the advance 
guard, already mentioned, which formed 
the nucleus of the business as far back 
as 1849, there were a number of others 
who were engaged not quite so exclu- 
sively in the business. Joseph W. Greg- 
ory, who had a forwarding agency at155 
Montgomery Street, received deposits 
from his customers. Robinson & Co. 
survived for a short time on the corner of 
Clay. Frank G. Smith had a small con- 
cern on the corner of Sansome and Com- 
mercial streets, and Todd’s Express, in 
the same building as Gregory on the 
corner of Montgomery and Merchant, 
combined banking with the forwarding 
business. 

If the profits were large in those days, 
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many and varied were the vicissitudes of 


the business. While as a rule the banker 
of the period is generally supposed to 
have rolled in luxury, his pathway was 
liberally strewn with thorns. It could 
hardly be said that capital was cautious 
then, but it certainly was timid to a de- 
gree which frequently precipitated a 
crisis, short-lived as a rule, but suffi- 
ciently threatening in its aspect to cause 
generaluneasiness. The depositors among 
the mining community, were inclined to 
be as fickle as the fortune which at- 
tended their search for gold, and when 
not engaged in delving among the gulches 
and ravines of the higher Sierra, or along 
the banks and beds of the Sacramento 
and its tributaries they seem to have 
kept a watchful eye over the movements 
of the banker. An apparently trivial 
event would suffice to create suspicion, 
and that meant an immediate demand for 
whatever money was on deposit, which 
had to be forthcoming on short notice. 
There was no law then to protect the 
banker by requiring formal application 
for the withdrawal of deposits under 
special classification. The drafts pre- 
sented had to be paid or the doors must 
be closed. In the beginning of 1854, 
Adams & Co. were subjected to a most 
trying experience from the most trivial 
cause. Usually large shippers of coin, 
the January steamer had departed with- 
out their name appearing on the manifest 
for some reason. A run immediately 
was commenced on the bank, and before 
the first day had closed, nearly half a 
million in gold had been paid over the 
counter to an excited crowd of depositors. 
As usual in such cases, the apparent ease 
with which the sudden demand was 
met, and the well stocked trays of gold 
behind the counters confronting custom- 
ers, soon turned the tide, and a few 
hours later the deposits were pouring 
back again more rapidly even than they 
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were withdrawn. This is only one in- 
stance of the kind, quoted to show the 
nervous disposition of a community 
largely made up of men who had fol- 
lowed the exciting and precarious career 
of miners in a comparatively wild and 
unexplored region, a life in itself cal- 
culated to inspire and foster a natural 
feeling of distrust in their surroundings. 

It is little wonder that banking flour- 
ished in this golden era. Had the flow 
of this glittering stream been checked at 
the Bay in those halcyon days, what a 
story might have remained to be told of 
a city, mistress of the waters, greater 
even in wealth and grandeur than 
Carthage of old. With no reliable flgures 
at command, for none exist, it is impos- 
sible to form any definite or correct cal- 
culation of the total yield of the mines at 
this early period. How many millions 
remained at home after the shipment of 
this $500,000,000 to meet the ever in- 
creasing requirements of a rapid devel- 
opment of the city’s commercial interests? 
It is certain that remunerative employ- 
ment was found for at least twenty bank- 
ing houses, not to speak of many smaller 
concerns engaged in financial operations 
of one kind or another. Transactions 
were planned and carried out on a grand 
scale, involving large sums of money, 
and withal the instances of financial dis- 
aster were few and far between. It is 
noteworthy, too, that any which did 
occur, of more than ordinary importance, 
were invariably precipitated by compli- 
cations of a character which could not be 
termed distinctly local. Occasionally a 
concern of mushroom growth would dis- 
appear almost as quickly as it arose, 
affording the busy crowd a chance for a 
laugh at some amusing incident in its 
short-lived career. One _ institution of 
the kind, for example, opened up with 
great pretensions on Clay Street in the 
early fifties and lasted about long enough 
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to give the expectant public an opportun- 
ity to inspect a fine substantial-looking 
safe from the outside of a counter and 
office fixings a little ahead of the times in 
general make up. When this safe was 
subsequently investigated, after the pro- 
prietor had traveled for parts unknown, 
the only thing found inside was a brass 
collar-botton, securely tied up in an 
empty match box. They were apt to 
call a bluff in those days on short notice, 
and the pioneer of a more modern system 
of banking realized the serious conse- 
quences of his rather premature enter- 
prise by the time he had raked in enough 
deposits to pay for rapid transit to a 
healthier climate. 

It is impossible to arrive at any correct 
estimate of the amount of money coined 
by the private firms engaged in the 
minting business from 1849 to the open- 
ing of the branch Mint in San Francisco. 
The records of Treasury Department 
show that at least fifteen different firms 
issued gold coin in five and ten-dollar 
pieces before the handsome fifty-dollar 
slug bearing the official stamp of August 
Humbert, the United States Assayer. 
There were coins of these denominations 
stamped J. S. O. and N. G. N., besides 
those issued by the following firms, 
officially reported as engaged in the 
minting business: Massachusetts and 
California Company, Cincinnati Mining 
& Trading Company, Templeton Reed, 
Oregon Exchange Co., Miners’ Bank, 
Pacific Co., Dubesque & Co., Shultz & 
Co., Dunbar & Co., Bawran & Co., 
and Moffatt & Co. In Sacramento, J. S. 
Ormsby & Co. had a private mint in 
operation, and Mormon bankers also 
helped to swell the circulating medium 
by a coinage of their own. When it is 
remembered that gold dust brought seldom 
more than ten dollars, and sometimes as 
low as five dollars an ounce before it was 
advanced to a fraction over seventeen 

















dollars in the latter part of 1850, besides 
being often much adulterated, one can 
readily understand why the private coin- 
age of the period was frequently held at 
quite a heavy discount. 

Any ill news received from the East 
by semi-monthly mail steamers, invari- 
ably had the effect of creating trouble 
for any of the weaker banking institu- 
tions in San Francisco. Sometimes a 
concern was only crippled temporarily, but 
not infrequently the supension resulted 
in absolute failure. The rapid develop- 
ment of business in the city and State 
necessitated an increased working capital, 
and the banks which could not keep pace 
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with the financial requirements of the 
times, were compelled in self-protection 
to retire from the field. This accounts 
for the marked decrease in the number 
of older banks during 1854, and the ad- 
vent of new and wealthier firms in the 
business. The succeeding year of 1855 
was the beginning of a series of financial 
disturbances which covered a period 
much longer than many anticipated. 
The trouble began with the suspension 
of Page, Bacon & Co., owing to the fail- 
ure of the St. Louis Bank, of which it 
was a branch. The firm, which con- 
sisted of Daniel D. Page, his son, H. D. 
Bacon, and Henry Haight, closed its 
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doors on February 17th, and a few days 
later, on the 22d, Adams & Co. failed. 
The firm had previously absorbed the 
business of James King of William, who 
had been rather short of capital through 
heavy advances made to General Fré- 
mont for the purchase of the vast Mari- 
posa estate from B. L. Alvarado, the 
original grantee under the deed from the 
United States. Adams & Co. never re- 
sumed business, but Page, Bacon & Co. 
did, under an arrangement with their 
creditors, by which they agreed to pay 
up the outstanding indebtedness, in two, 
four, and six months. This, however, 
they failed to do, and very shortly after- 
wards another suspension resulted, which 
proved final. 

The panicky feeling developed at inter- 
vals throughout this year, and many 
commercial firms suffered severely. 
Bravely the larger banks held out during 
the crisis, and run after run on them was 
met in a manner which proved the 
immense coin reserves at command. 
The late General Sherman at this time 
controlled the destiny of Lucas, Turner 
& Co., one of the heaviest firms in the 
local banking business. One of the most 
important banks of this time was Palmer, 
Cook & Co. It handled nearly all the 
State funds, and controlled to some ex- 
tent, all of the earlier bond issues. The 
most of the old Spanish families trusted 
this bank implicitly, and deposited their 
surplus funds in its vaults. After being 
assisted time and again by bankers with 
money sufficient to meet the demands 
for dividends upon securities held in 
trust, the firm suspended early in 1856, 
with an outstanding indebtedness of 
three and a half millions of dollars. 
Another attempt was then made to tide 
the bank over its difficulties but without 
success, and in the following June the 
final collapse took place, upon a second 
failure to meet the interest due upon 
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State bonds. The ruin of this bank 
wrought a very serious injury to the 
business interests of the city and State, 
and the reputation of a number of prom- 
inent people, some of them connected 
with government departments suffered 
severely. 

The failure of the Ohio Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and the loss of 
the steamship Central American with 
$1,800,000 in gold on board, caused the 
suspension of Drexel, Sather & Church 
for a short time. The liabilities of the 
firm aggregated $464,000, the assets ex- 
ceeding this sum by $222,000. During 
this panic, Wells, Fargo & Co. suspended 
for three days, through the unneccessary 
alarm of Colonel Pardee, the Manager. 
This was about the last of the bank 
troubles of the first decade of banking in 
San Francisco. 

The Fraser River excitement in 1858 
helped to unsettle business considerably 
and to retard a revival in trade of all 
kinds, which continued very dull until 
1860. At this date many of the smaller 
commercial banks in good standing had 
retired. Those that remained formed 
the nucleus of the banking system of 
today. The banks in many cases are 
still controlled by the descendants of 
their original founders, and in others the 
only change has been in the matter of 
incorporation and modernized methods of 
operation. 

B. Davidson, who acted as local agent 
for the Rothschilds from 1851, carried on 
the business at the same place, on the 
corner of Commercial and Montgomery 
streets, until a very few years ago. 
His partner Berry fled the town after the 
earthquake in 1865, going direct to 
Europe, from whence he never returned. 
Drexel, Sather & Church, the pioneer 
founders of the present Sather Banking 
Company, were first engaged in business 
in Nassau Street, New York. The finan- 

















cial backer of the firm was Francis Drexel 
of Philadelphia. Charles J. Brenham, the 
first Mayor of San Francisco, and Beverly 
C. Sanders, afterwards Collector of the 
Port, composed the firm of Sanders & 
Brenham. Frank G. Smith retired from 
banking to practise law. Tallant & Wilde 
was merged into the firm of Tallant & 
Co. upon the death of Judge Wilde. 
J. B. Cavalier, one of the founders and 
first president of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, was cashier for F. Argente & 
Co., the pioneer French bankers. J. V. 
Plume was the active man of the solid 
and responsible old firm of Burgoyne & 
Co., long since retired. Wells, Fargo & 
Co. were established in New York for 
some years before they opened in San 
Francisco on July 13, 1852. Banks & 
Ball, who ran a small bank for years be- 
fore it went into liquidation, on the 
corner of California and Montgomery 
streets, were formerly clerks in Wells, 
Fargo & Co. Abel Gay was a French 
banker of good repute. Fretz & Ralston 
were originally managers of the Inde- 
pendent Steamship line, of which Com- 
modore Garrison was managing owner. 
The firm as bankers was the predecessor 
of banks which will receive a more 
extended notice hereafter. 

With the passage of the first decade of 
banking in San Francisco, the primitive 
methods of the banker began to give way 
before the gradual process of develop- 
ment going on all over the State. The 
demand for capital was increasing in all 
directions for commercial and other enter- 
prises. Agriculture began to vie with 
mining in importance, and while the one 
industry continued to build up the finan- 
cial resources of the community, the 
other commenced to make heavy drafts 
upon the reserves of coin. Rates of 


interest declined with the expansion of 
the field for the profitable employment of 
capital, although as late as the sixties, 
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from two to two and a half per cent per 
month was not uncommonly obtained on 
well secured loans. Even this was quite 
a concession from the rates paid in pre- 
vious years, when ten per cent per month 
was not considered exorbitant. The en- 
forced retirement of the smaller concerns, 
where the capital at command was not 
equal to the increased requirements, 
limited to some extent, the number of the 
old banking houses at the opening of 
1860. Some new and wealthier firms, 
however, soon filled their place, backed 
in many instances by Eastern or foreign 
capital. In this year among the new 
names are those of Belloc Fréres, a 
branch of a Parisian firm of capitalists, 
M. Brumagin, Pioche & Bayerque, and 
John Sime & Co. George P. Baker 
carried on a private banking business at 
87 Front Street ; L. E. Ritter opened an 
office on California Street, and Nicholas 
Luning on the corner of Sacramento and 
Leidesdorff. Tie latter, although in- 
cluded in published list of bankers at this 
time, was not one in the strict sense of 
the term, as he simply loaned his own 
capital, and accepted no _ deposits. 
Bolton, Barron & Co., wt oas merchants 
in 1850 had acted as pr.vate bankers, 
were still engaged in the business, and 
Parrott & Co. had for two years at least 
been rated in the same capacity. 

John Parrott, the founder of this firm, 
was one of the most substantial mer- 
chants of San Francisco. Possessed of 
vast wealth when he arrived in the city 
in 1856 from Mexico, he at once took a 
position of marked prominence in the 
business circles. He never had a part- 
ner, and his immense trade was backed 
entirely by his private capital. This 
house had dealings in all parts of the 
world, but more especially with China, 
India, and South America. At his death 
which took place many years after he 
had attained a ripe old age, this worthy 
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representative of the old-time merchant 
and banker, left a fortune estimated at 
many millions, and a name which still 
lives, honored and respected among the 


great local financial institutions of today.’® 
There are a few other firms founded at © 


the same time as Parrott & Co. which 
have survived the vicissitudes of an epoch 
in the history of San Francisco which 
was marked by many a fierce struggle 
for self preservation upon the part of 
even the most conservative firms en- 
gaged in the banking business. The 
less fortunate succumbed to the pressure. 
Speculation was rife, political dissensions 
were active, a civil war had racked the 
nation and disorganized business in all 
its branches. Whatever bore heavily on 
the more settled commercial centers of 
the far East was intensified in less favor- 
ably situated localities. The little com- 
monwealth on the Pacific Coast, felt the 
full force of the almost overwhelming 
waves of financial depression which re- 
peatedly swept over them. At home and 
abroad trouble stared business men in the 
face, and one difficulty was no sooner sur- 
mounted, than another arose to shatter 
confidence and drive the bravest almost 
to despair. It was a question of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Business failures 
during the period from 1860 down to 
1870, were frequent and the losses 
heavy. 

With the exception of a run on the 
Savings & Loan Society on December 
23, 1861, which did not amount to much, 
no disaster overtook any of the local 
banks. The weeding out process was 
continued, nevertheless, and the banker 
who found himself pinched was prompt 
in retiring. This sensible determination, 
served to keep the business singularly 
clear from scandal, and in comparison with 
the failures in other quarters, the results 
are highly creditable. In this manner the 
names of Alsop & Co., Banks & Davis, 
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M. Brumagin, Abel Gay, H. Heutsh, 
John Sime & Co., Baker, Ritter, Chris- 
tian Reis, of Reynolds, Reis & Co., were 
dropped from the roll. By changes dur- 
ing the same time, Fretz & Ralston had 
been merged in the firm of Donohoe, 
Ralston & Co. Tallant & Wilde had 
become Tallant & Co. on the death of 
Judge Wilde, with James Robb as special 
partner. Pioche had monopolized the 
business of Pioche & Bayerque, and 
Sather & Church became the firm of 
Sather & Co. In 1862 the firm of Hickox & 
Spear embarked in the business, and 
continued prominent until a late date. 
The head of this substantial and popular 
concern was George C. Hickox, for many 
years previous connected with the bank- 
ing business, and now hale and hearty 
as ever, the cashier of the North Pacific 
Coast Railroad. His associate in the 
bank was John T. Spear, a well-known 
and prominent merchant of pioneer fame. 

The opening of the United States Mint 
in 1854, caused quite a disturbance in 
the money market, owing to the fact 
that the coin in circulation was at once 
repudiated for the new gold pieces of the 
Government. The coins hitherto issued 
by private parties gave but poor satis- 
faction, and in the end were subject to a 
heavy discount. Paper money was not 
acceptable to any one, although a vigor- 
ous effort was made to work it into cir- 
culation. Frederick Marriott, who did a 
banking and exchange business on Mer- 
chant Street, near Montgomery, was one 
of the first to introduce a paper currency. 
Eventually Samuel Brannan, one of the 
wealthiest and most enterprising citizens 
of the early time, formed a trust com- 
pany to issue the paper money, secured 
by a deed of valuable real estate. The 
people were opposed to the scheme how- 
ever, and it fell through. In the mean- 
time the Mint officials had not been idle, 
and gold coin in the larger denominations 




















was quite plentiful within a few months 
after the Mint started up in April, 1854. 
The records show that there was a 
United States assay office establishment 
in the city, as far back as 1850, which 
did some service in keeping up the stand- 
ard of gold dust. 

There was a plethora of money at the 
same time. The yield of the mines was 
a continual source of astonishment to 
even those who had arrived on the Coast 
full of the stories which had found their 
way into the outer world, of the golden 
wonders of the new country in the Far 
West. The estimated value of the gold 
receipts in San Francisco up to the end 
of 1853, was in the neighborhood of 
$256,000,000, with the monthly arrivals 
from the interior continually increasing. 
667 
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But gold dust was not money, and the 
lack of coinage was a serious drawback 
to trade. As far back as 1852 an attempt 
had been made to have the United States 
establish a branch Mint in San Fran- 
cisco, but the proposition fell through at 
that time. The Government did how- 
ever, authorize the firm of Moffatt & Co. 
to act as United States assayers and 
coiners, pending the disposition of the 
Mint business, and appointed a resident 
agent to affix the United States stamp on 
the gold. This was not satisfactory, 
however, as the California coin had 
always to be discounted on settlements, 
a ten-dollar piece of the new money 
being worth twenty-five cents less than 
the United States coin. 

Finally private minting was abolished 
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by the establishment of a branch Mint, 
an appropriation for the purpose having 
been made by Congress. In April 1854, 
the doors of the new building, erected for 
the purpose on the site of the present 
United States Sub-Treasury on the north 
side of Commercial, west of Montgomery 
Street, opened for business, and the resi- 
dents, who were rigid adherents to the 
doctrine of hard money, were enabled!to 
meet their outside creditors on an even 
basis of coinage values. The working 
capacity of the new Mint was thirty 
millions in coin of large and small denom- 
inations, annually. 

Just about this time the successful 
miners began to leave on their return 
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trip to the East in large numbers. The 
acquisition of wealth inspired the desire 
to see the old home once more, many de- 
parting satisfied with their experience to 
remain there for good, and others with 
the avowed intention of bringing out 
their families to take up a permanent 
residence in the land, where fortune had 
already treated them so kindly. Every 
outward-bound steamer carried a crowd 
of bronzed and bearded men, clad for the 
most part in store clothes of the ruling 
fashion. The picturesque attire of the 
gold digger, consisting of red shirt, top- 
boots and big sombrero, had been dropped 
upon the eve of a re-entry into the world 
of civilization. 

The opening of the Mint proved a real 
boon for these travelers, as it put them 
in a position to pack up and leave at a 
moment’s notice, without having to run 
the chance of missing a steamer through 
the delay occasioned by any difficulty in 
disposing of their gold. It was not far 
from the office of the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany, situated then in the old building on 
the corner of Leidesdorff and Sacramento 
streets, now occupied by the well known 
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assayers and chemists, Thomas Price & necessary financial arrangements before 
Son. All they had to do then was to _ sailing. 

pack their pile of gold, big or little, as it The first superintendent of the Mint 
might be, up to the Mint, close by, and was Doctor L. A. Birdsall, who was ap- 
there obtain a certificate of its assay pointed in 1854, and served also in 1858. 
value, which in turn could be readily Before that, however, Mr. Eckfeldt was 
changed into coin at a moderate charge appointed coiner, and served from 1853 
in any of the local banks or money brok- to 1855. He arrived in the city early 
ers’ offices. Previous to this an assayer enough to have the coining machinery 
named T. C. Banksissued the same class_ ready for use when the Mint opened. 
of certificates upon a small scale, by The records show that the first bullion 
which he accommodated quite a number’ was secured on April 14th, 1854, amount- 
of people anxious to set off at once for ing to 1,040, ounces of gold. The first 
home, and he made money rapidly ir. the coinage delivered was on April 17th, 
business, until the issuance of Mint certi- 1854, amounting to $3,560 in double 
ficates, which naturally took the preced- eagles. 

ence at once. By taking advantage of In 1864 Congress appropriated money 
the facilities afforded them in this way, for a new Mint, and on May 25th, 1870, 
miners often saved a delay of from three the corner stone was laid on Fifth Street 
to four weeks, which were formerly con- between Mission and Market streets. 
sumed in many cases in making the Four years were consumed in construction 
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of the new edifice, which has all the 
latest improvements in the methods of 
handling and working bullion, and a 
capacity equal to almost any demand 
which could be made upon it. The 
building was completed on November 7, 
1874, and on the same date the Mint on 
Commercial Street was closed. The first 
deposit at the new Mint was made on 
November 12, 1874. Since then coinage 
has been continuous. The total coin- 
age of the Mint from the date of its organ- 
ization in 1854, to June 30, 1895, in all 
denominations, amounts to $1,104,986,- 
499.80, of which $887,996,407 was in 
gold, and $137,490,092.80 in silver. The 
heaviest amount of gold coined in any 
single year was in 1878, the coin value 
of all denominations, then aggregating 
€70 
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In the same 


the sum of $36,209,500. 
year the silver coinage amounted to 
$50,186,500, the heaviest on record. At 
the old Mint, on September 24th, 1895, 
a gold bar was lost, weighing 2,251.3, 
ounces, 915 fine, and valued at $42,- 
581.71. 

Since the organization of the branch 
Mint in San Francisco, the following 
Superintendents have held office, under 
different political administrations. L. A. 
Birdsall, 1854-1855; Peter Loit, 1855- 
1857; Charles H. Hempstead, 1857-1861; 
Robert J. Stevens, 1861-1864; R. B. 
Swain, 1864-1869; O. H. La Grange, 
1869-1879; Henry L. Dodge, 1879-1882; 
E. F. Burton, 1885-1889; W. H. Dimond, 
1889-1893 ; John Daggett, 1893——. 

The immense gold receipts kept the 
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Mint running to nearly its full capacity, 
the annual output in gold coin exceeding 
for years the sum of $25,000,000. Offi- 
cial estimates of the total annual exports 
of gold, show that from December, 1848, 
down to January, 1856, the outward 
movement aggregated $330,000,000. In 
addition to this it is calculated that not 
less than $180,000,000 was carried or 
sent away by passengers, bringing the 
total exodus of gold for the period men- 
tioned up to $510,000,000, an average 
of over $100,000,000 per annum. 

Samuel Brannan was certainly one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. 
A pioneer of the State, and possessed of 
abundant means on his arrival, every- 
thing he touched in the early part of his 
career seemed to turn into gold. Public- 
spirited n a high degree, his large invest- 
ments show how firm was his belief in 
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the new American colony. The build- 
ings which he erected were substantial 
enough to last for ages. In the pursu- 
ance of a policy which was a little ahead 
of the times, he founded the Pacific Ac- 
cumulative Loan Company. It was in- 
corporated in February, 1863, with a cap- 
ital of five million dollars, in fifty thousand 
shares. The scheme proved a failure at 
the start, and Brannan finally retired 
from the management. The company 
was subsequently taken up by ex-Gov- 
ernor Peter H. Burnett, and finally incor- 
porated under the name of the Pacific 
Bank. This is claimed to be the first 
commercial banking incorporation in San 
Francisco. Samuel Brannan finally got 
completely swamped financially, and 
died poor and in comparative obscurity in 
Mexico on the eve of establishing there 
a new colonization scheme. 
John Finlay. 








WE ALL expected so much 
of Eugene Field, and he him- 


Eugene self said that he believed that 
Field’s he was just entering upon the 
Death, most fruitful ten years of his 


life, that the news of his 

death comes not only as a 
personal but as anational loss. Weof the West 
looked up to him as one to whom we could point 
to as what the West could do in the higher walks 
of literature. He was the only really great 
Western writer that has refused the blandish- 
ments of New York and London. And he was 
great, great as Hans Christian Andersen was 
great and Charles Dickens. His work both in 
verse and prose will live even after Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s, the Scotchman whom the American 
press has been canonizing of late, is forgotten. 
It requires some time for the writer of verse and 
stories that children can understand to be taken 
seriously by men and women, but when they 
once take hold they never let go. Eugene Field’s 
fame will grow as each succeeding generation 
grows up. No sweeter bits of verse, I say verse 
instead of poems, as Field corrected me one day 
when I| spoke of his poetry, has ever been penned 
than ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod” and 
‘** Little Boy Blue.”’ Notenderer, sweeter, purer, 
or more charming short stories have ever de- 
lighted old and young than those found in his 
** A Little Book of Profitable Tales.”’ Eight of 
these twenty-one little tales are Christmas 
stories, written for children in that tender, simple 
vein that Hans Christian Andersen and Louisa 
M. Alcott have made so dear to the children of 
two continents. Their author’s death and this 
Holiday time of the year makes a short review 
of the book apropos; for if mothers would placea 
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copy above the stockings of their little »nes on 
Christmas Eve they would be doubly repaid,— 
there would be the pleasure to themselve and 
the knowledge that the little listeners are; —_ler 
and more loving for the reading. 

While the child revels in the bewitching qu tt- 
ness of “‘A Mouse and the Moonbeam,” 1d 
listens with wide open eyes to first the ' '‘e 
Mauve Mouse’s funny story, and then to 
sadder story of what the Moonbeam saw in 
away Judea, it is the elder reader that um 
stands the sweet, sad story of the thief on 
cross and how in infinite compassion the Mas 
forgave him: 

“Why you silly little Mouse,” said the Old 
Clock, “‘ you don’t believe in Santa Claus, do 
you?” 

** Of course I do,”’ answered the little Mauve 
Mouse. ‘Believe in Santa Claus? Why 
should n’t 1? Did not Santa Claus bring me a 
beautiful butter-cracker last Christmas, and a 
lovely gingersnap, and a delicious rind of cheese, 
and—and—lots of things? ”’ 

‘** Fido’s Little Friend” is a children’s story, 
pure and simple, told in such a quaint and serious 
way that one half believes that the little boy 
“across the street’? knew exactly what Fido 
said and what the gray old woodchuck said and 
what the violet and the yellow-hammer said. 
‘The Hampshire Hills’? and ‘‘ Ezra’s Thanks- 
giving out West,” are written for grown up boys 
and girls, and if a tear gathers in the eye as you 
read, forget for a moment that you are grown 
and don’t brush it away. 

“The Old Man,” ‘‘ The Little Yaller Baby,” 
“The Cyclopeedy,” and “Bill, the Lokil 
Editor,’,—how the author made each character 
stand out before the eyes in a single sentence! 
Can you not see, big-hearted, tender, drunken 


























ETC. 


** Bill, the Lokil Editor.”’ ‘* Bill wuz alluz fond 
0’ children an’ birds an’ flowers. Ain’tit kind 0’ 
curious how sometimes we find a great big, awk- 
ward man who loves such things? Bill had the 
biggest feet in the township, but I’ll bet my 
wallet that he never trod on a violet in all his 
life.’” Could anything express tenderness more 
tender, ‘‘he never trod on a violet in all his life!” 
The author’s own sweetness and tenderness 
lives in his@work. He wrote me one day about 
this little book, I have his letter before me: 

The g od things you say may not be wholly 
deserved. but I am particularly attached to that 
book of little stories: my verse has had more 
than its share of praise—] had always felt that 
the tales were more deserving; they represent 
many hours of thought and toil, for 1 rewrote 
every one of them many times. On the other 
hand my verse has always been done so quickly 
as to be almost impromptu. So you see | feel 
under special obligations to you. You have 
deeply gratified me and | thank you most cordi- 
ally fpr it. 

Eugene Field died at Chicago on November 
4t'-at the age of forty-five, loved by his friends 

‘gnourned by thousands who only knew him 
hugh his works. 

. THE OVERLAND has 
often girded at the daily 
papers for giving up pages 
to the Durrant Trial, and 
for issuing extras to pub- 
an the winning numbers in the lottery, and yet 
it must in candor be admitted that the leading 
papers of this city are doing a vast deal of high 
grade literary work. Not only do the Sunday 
and other editions print syndicate stories by the 
best writers, but the new custom of running 
signed literary essays and reviews has called out 
much good writing. 

Mr. Frank Bailey Millard of the Examiner and 
Mr. George Hamlin Fitch of the Chronicle 
have done much of this work that really counts 
as scholarly criticism. In the Chronicle, too, Mr. 
John Bonner has been printing a series of his- 
torical articles of interest and value. More than 
this,— in certain special issues the Chronicle has 
given able treatment to a whole great subject, 
treatment well worthy of publication in book 
form. Of these, the School Edition, wherein 
the public school system of the entire State, from 
primary grades to the State University, was fully 
described, and the Silver Edition, in which a 
most able and careful discussion of the silver 
question was given by Mr. John P. Young, are 
the best examples. We had intended to give 
that treatise a review in connection with a glance 
at a lot of silver books and pamphlets that have 
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come in of late, but the number of them and the 
flimsy character of most have made it seem a 
hopeless task to characterize them all, and we 
are unwilling to let Mr. Young’s work go with- 
out at least this mention of its clearness, compre- 
hensiveness, and force. 

Nor have we yet finished enumerating the 
good literary work that the San Francisco dailies 
are doing; for that enumeration would be quite 
inadequate if it did not mention the series of 
semi-historical articles that Mr. Joaquin Miller is 
running in the Cali, and the studies in economic 
and social questions by Mr. Arthur McEwen in 
the Bulletin. All of the work here spoken of is 
worthy of publication in any magazine or review, 
and its volume, taken together, is very con- 
siderable. 

It may be suggested that it is unwise fora 
literary magazine thus frankly to admit the 
equality in its own field of the dailies. It may 
not be wise,— and yet we hold that a taste for 
good literature, however gained, will result in 
good to the magazine. 


A Song from the Southland. 


GWAN ter git er day off 
By en by, 
Says-a oh Miss Susie gal! 
Gwanter go co’tin’ 
On de sly, 
Says-a Lawdy, Susie gal. 


Ole man er breakin’ up de grubby 
patch, 

B’ am by, Susie gal. 

Ole ’oman thinks de speckle hen ain’t 
er gwan ter hatch,— 

Swing-a Miss Susie gal. 


Ise er cuttin’ up taters in back yawd 
shaid, 
Thinkin’ o’ Susie gal, 
Ole man whop me acrost de haid, 
Holler, ‘‘ Oh, Susie gal!’’ 


Got no money, no chile no, 
Says-a tu’n Miss Susie gal, 
Says-a will have some when de tatas 
grow, 
B’ am by, Susie gal. 


Gwan ter git er day off 
By en by,— 
Says-a O my Susie gal,— 
Gwan ter be er weddin’ 
On de sly, 
Says-a me en Susie gal. 
G. W. Ogden. 




















An Errant Wooing.’ 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON has given to lovers 
of a love story an exquisite little idyl and to lov- 
ers of description and travel a charming little 
bundle of sketches, for her Au Errant Wooing is 
bothin one. She herself no doubt intended the 
love interest simply as a peg on which to hang 
some delicate descriptions, and she has succeeded, 
but the reader hardly knows whether to admire 
most the peg or the charming something hung 
upon it. 

All the characters — American and English — 
are typical of the best in either country. The 
American reader is proud of the Woodburys and 
Paulina Standish, and cannot but admire Sir 
Piers and Lord Edmund. Neither smart fun is 
indulged nor sarcastic envy. All are equally 
ladies and gentlemen and are treated as such. 
Of course from their first meeting at the quaint 
old English country house every one suspects 
that Paulina and Sir Piers will become parties 
in another international match, but like the lov- 
ers, the readers are in no hurry; for there are so 
many charming scenes and countries to view. 
The errant wooing carries them through England, 
Tangier, Gibraltar, Seville, and Granada. One 
sees these romantic old countries through the 
eyes of the lovers—their roses and sunshine, 
their bull-fights and ruins. Even the beggars 
and the squalor disappear. It is a glorious pic- 
ture and a sweet wooing, and it comes out all 
right on the last page. 

Mrs. Harrison has succeeded where many an- 
other has failed, and her little story-sketch will 
win for her new admirers. The book is hand- 


somely bound and illustrated. 


1An Errant Wooing By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
York: The Century C-.: 1895. 
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Handbook of Cone-Bearers.? 


J. G. LEMMON has given to the West Coast 
a valuable and handy little volume, a manual of 
our sixty species of cone-bearing trees. While 
the author does not go into detail regarding each 
tree, its life and uses, as does Professor Muir in 
his ‘* Mountains of California,’”’ enough of detail 
is given to bring out the characters so that the 
city-bred man or the school child will be sure to 
recognize them. As an example to show the 
style and method of classification, we quote that 
of the Monterey cypress, which Mr. Wildman 
briefly describes in the present number of his 
**Well Worn Trails”: 

MONTEREY CYPRESS (C. Macrocarpa.) Fa- 
miliar hedge-making trees, indigenous upon 
Point Pinos, near Monterey, where the cutting 
winds from the ocean have fashioned the old 
slow-growing trees into fantastic shapes. Cones 


the largest of the genus, about an inch thick. 
Seeds black.” 

While one cannot agree with the writer that 
the winds are responsible for the ‘‘fantastic 
shapes’ of the trees, his reason is as good as 
another’s. The Monterey cypress is a mystery 
that remains to be solved by cultivation and ex- 
perimenting. 

The book is illustrated with seventeen full 
page half tone plates of the principal and better 
‘known cones and trees. Mr. Lemmon has with- 
out doubt rendered a valuable service to botanists 
and tree lovers. It is a book that all should 
take with them on a camping or hunting trip. 
It is an introduction to the trees under which you 
sleep and tramp. It should be used in our 


schools. 

2Handbook of West-American Cone-Bearers. By J. G. 
Lemmon. Oakland, Cal: 1895. Third Edition. $1.00. 
For sale by the author, Telegraph Ave. and Thorne St., 
Norta Temescal, near Oakland, Cal. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


Bret Harte’s New Novel.! 


THOSE who have read “‘A Waif of the Plains” 
and “Susy” will find much more of interest in 
Clarence than the ordinary reader. Clarence takes 
up the further career of characters with whom we 
have become familiar. It is the life of young 
Brant and the quondam Widow Peyton. It is 
something of a disappointment to find that the 
marriage which promised so much turns out a 
wretched mistake, and all on account Of race 
feelings brought out by the civil war. The story 
opens in California, where Mrs. Brant is plot- 
ting with Southern sympathizers to deliver the 
State to the South. We catch a glimpse of the 
redoubtable old Colonel Culpepper Starbottle 
among the conspirators. The husband and wife 
separate and Clarence joins the Northern army. 
The great part of the story is at the front and 
in Washington during the war. President Lin- 
coln comes on the scene and plays the part of a 
good fairy in the lives of two of the characters. 
The story is charmingly told and always excit- 
ing, but we miss much of what we love best in 
the old editor of the OVERLAND when he looks 
for a scene outside of our State. 


Literary Shrines,” 


Literary Shrines is a gossipy little book of the 
haunts, homes, and last resting places, of some 
ninety-five authors who have made American 
literature famous. Doctor Wolfe has conferred 
a real favor on hundreds of readers and hero- 
worshipers. He has made Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whitman, Thoreau, the Alcotts, and 
Channing, human to those who only knew them 
through their books. He has retailed a lot of 
incidents and facts about their home life that are 
trivial in themselves, but intensely interesting 
when studied by the light of their achievements. 
The shrines which are visited in his company 
are Concord, Boston, Belmont, Salem, Brook 
Farm, the Berkshire Hills of Hawthorne, and the 
Camden of Walt Whitman. In spite of the 
great extent of the literary field covered and the 
number of authors discussed, the book is small 
and can be read in two hours. It is illustrated 
with photogravures of The Wayside, Concord, 
the Thoreau-Alcott House, the Grove of Emer- 
son, and ‘‘ Where Longfellow Lived.’ A charm- 
ing little work, readable and valuable. 


IClarence. Boston: 


and Company: 


By Bret Harte. 

1895. $1.25. 
2?Literary Shrines. By Theodore F. Wolfe. 

phia: 1895. $1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin 


Philadel- 


J. B. Lippincott Co.: 
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The Page of the Duke of Savoy.’ 


PROBABLY none of Dumas’s brilliant novels 

of French history and story follows so closely 
the facts as The Page of the Duke of Savoy. The 
few characters of his imagination that he has intro- 
duced to give the romantic history of the era a 
novelistic flavor play parts that are vastly sub- 
ordinate. The little band of adventurers, headed 
by Malemort and Yvonnet, with whom the 
reader became acquainted at the taking of Calais 
in the ‘‘ Two Dianas,’”’ might be left out of the 
novel, interesting and amusing as they are, with 
no great loss to the story. Even Leone the 
page, after whom the work is named, is lost 
amid the tragic story of the siege of Saint 
Quentin and the narrative of the superb jousting 
in the lists at the Tournelles, where Henri II. 
meets his death. In following the stirring career 
of Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, we have 
a record of a period of the world, beginning with 
the abdication of Charles V. andending with the 
death of Henri II., that is without parallel even in 
the romantic history of France. And of all the 
great figures that grace that age —the Guises, 
Montmorencys, Catherine de Medici, Phillip II. 
of Spain, Diane de Poitiers, Coligny—the Duke 
of Savoy was perhaps the very noblest,— a fear- 
less soldier and a just ruler. One character 
whom the reader has learned to admire in the 
‘Two Dianas ”’ is almost lost sight of, Gabriel 
de Montgomery. Worse than that, Dumas does 
not even suggest that there is any historical 
basis for the romantic picture he painted of him 
in the former novel. Diane de Castro, too, 
suffers at the hands of the writer. One is left 
in doubt as to whether she even knew de Mont- 
gomery. However, these slips, if they may be 
called such, do not detract from the absorbing 
interest of the story. The books are uniformly 
bound with the other volumes of the same edi- 
tion, handsomely printed, and illustrated with 
frontispiece. The translation from the French is 
admirably done, and is all in all one of the best 
editions of Dumas ever brought out in this 
country. 


Uncle Remus.* 


FOR fifteen years Joel Chandler Harris’s 
quaint, delightful, dear old Uncle Remus has 
never failed to interest voung and old. Brer 
Rabbit, the Tar Baby, and Brer Fox, have be- 


3The Page of the Dukeof Savoy. By Alexandre Dumas. 


Boston: Little, Brown & co. 1894 Two vols. 
4Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.: 1895. $2.00. 
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come as actual and living as Red Riding Hood 
and Jack the Giant Killer, or if the comparison is 
odious, to any other household character in fic- 
tion. D. Appleton & Co., realizing the ever in- 
creasing demand and steadily growing apprecia- 
tion of Uncle Remus, have brought out a new 
edition containing one hundred and twelve illus- 
trations by A. B. Frost, whose work with the 
pencil is as original, bright, and humorous, as it 
is sympathetic. In his preface to this new edi- 
tion, the author says to his illustrator, ‘‘l seem 
to see before me the smiling faces of thousands 
of children —some young and fresh, and some 
wearing the friendly marks of age, but all chil- 
dren at heart—and not an unfriendly face among 
them. And out of the confusion, and while | 
am trying to speak the right word, | seem to 
hear a voice lifted above the rest saying, ‘You 
have made some of us happy.’”’ The present 
reader is one of them. 


Wayne and His Friends.’ 


JUST in time for the season when all the big 
folk are looking for something to give to the lit- 
tle folk comes J. Selwyn Tait’s delightful stories 
for young people, bound together under the title 
of Wayne and His Friends. There is a brightness, 
lightness, cleanness, and dash, about every one 
of the nine tales that will win the hearts of thou- 
sands and bring to its author a bushel of letters 
that will be worth more to him than all the dol- 
lars his publishing house will place to his credit. 
The stories invade that dreamland of childish 
imagination that no one can look back upon 
without a quickened beating of the heart. They 
are just such stories as every healthy boy will 
revel in. The book is well illustrated with wash 
drawings. 

In the Saddle.* 


In the Saddle is the second volume of ‘‘ The 
Blue and the Gray” series, of which ‘‘ Brother 
Against Brother” was the first. It narrates the 
adventures of a half dozen young Northern boys 
during the great war of the Rebellion. It con- 
veys to the young readers a realistic picture of the 
tremendous struggle that nearly rent the country. 

Mr. Adams, or Oliver Optic, as we all love to 
style him, has kept the main incidents historical- 
ly correct and so teaches no partisan account. 
It brings out the great lessons of honor, duty, 
and love of country. It is just the class of story 
that every bright boy will appreciate. 


'Wayne and His Frien4s. By J. Selwyn Tait. New 
York: J. Selwyn Tait & Sons: 1595. 
2In the Saddle. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Tee & 


Shepard: 1895. $1.50. For sale by Wm, Doxey. 
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The Coming of Theodora.*® 


MISS WHITE has written a very entertaining 
and instructive study of the new woman, in the 
better sense of that much abused phrase. Theo- 
dora comes from her college and educational 
work to live with her artist brother and his artist 
wife. Both of them are inclined to like her, as 
the reader is, and she is soon the ruling power in 
the household by virtue of her practical sense 
and executive ability; for Theodora is not one of 
those college women who despise household 
affairs. But here the danger lurks, as it always 
does, for her evident superiority becomes a thorn 
in.the flesh to the sister-in-law and soon to the 
brother too. A Unitarian clergyman, a widower, 
is a friend of the family, and soon falls in love 
with Theodora, who, however, has ideals that 
his rather unassuming personality fails to meet. 
The growing discomfort of her position in her 
brother’s house, and the knowledge of their feel- 
ing toward her (brought out by a bit of frankness 
on the wife’s part during the delirium of fever) 
make her for an instant incline to accept the 
release from the situation offered by his proposal. 
She is stiffened in her rejection of him by the 
appeal of his small daughter by his first marriage, 
who is violently opposed to the idea of a step- 
mother, and departs to her own place,— which is 
of course the college settlement in a great city. 


The Channing Society Calendar.* 


THE Channing Auxiliary Society of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco has for 
several years issued beautiful calendars. The 
one for 1896, just published, is in the constant 
line of advance in artistic merit. The subject 
this year is bells, as we have had dials and 
taverns before, and the twelve cards contain each 
one of the famous bell-towers or bells of the 
world, and appropriate quotations selected from 
the poets and others. Notre Dame, with words 
from Hugo and Father Prout, is the January 
design, St. Peters and Bow Bell, the Kremlin, the 
old North Church of Paul Revere’s Boston, 
Magdalen Tower at Oxford, and Mission Car- 
mel, are some of the others. The cards are 
heavy parchment, tied with a thong of leather. 
The designs are by Mrs. Nellie Stearns Goodloe, 
and will serve to increase her already good re- 
putation as an artist. Her work grows in deli- 
cacy, sureness of touch, and the admirable pre- 
servation of values. 


8The Coming of Theodora. By Eliza Orne White. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895: Boston. 

4Rhymes and Chimes. Calendar for 1896. Designs by 
Nellie Stearns Gocdloe. The Channing Auxiliary Society, 
San Fra: cisco: Press of H.S. Crocker & Co. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


Stockton’s Captain Horn.’ 


FRANK R. STOCKTON has gone treasure 
hunting. The Adventures of Captain Horn contains 
the author’s try at a field that has been done 
over and over by writers since the days of the 
freebooters of the Spanish Main. Pirates, Az- 
tecs, and Incas, usually hid the treasure and 
some wide-awake sea captain finds it. In the 
case of Captain Horn, the treasure of two mill- 
ions is located on the shores of Peru, and the 
discoverers are the aforesaid Horn, two women, 
a boy, andanegro. There is nothing remark- 
ably startling in the narrative, neither is there 
anything in it to give the book a front place, 
either among treasure stories or among the au- 
thor’s former works. It is a little dull to grown- 
up readers, a little too drawn out, and everything 
comes out a little too well to satisfy the lovers of 
adventure. 


Townsend Harris.’ 


TO MEN like Townsend Harris, our first En- 
voy to Japan, the United States owes its hold 
on the good will of the Japanese Empire. The 
present reviewer remembers a native New Year’s 
celebration in the English city of Singapore, 
Malay Peninsula. A Japanese was sending up 
at regular intervals paper balloons out of which 
dropped a line of flags. The order of the flags 
was always the same,—first, the Japanese, then 
the American, then the English, and so on. The 
incident, trivial as it was, showed the feeling of 
the country and was commented on by the Eng- 
lish press. 

Mr. Harris, Commodore Perry, and a few of 
their American associates, inspired this respect 
for things American, and had their broad-minded 
policy continued, Japan today would have looked 
to the United States for her war-vessels and im- 
ports, instead of to the markets of Europe. The 
record of Mr. Harris’s life and work in Japan 
reads like a romance. Doctor W. E. Griffis, the 
well known writer on Japanese subjects, fully 
appreciates the vast good Mr. Harris did for civ- 
ilization, and brings the reader into sympathy 
with his subject’s aims and ambitions. Two 
years after Perry opened Japan to the worid, 
President Pierce appointed Townsend Harris 
Consul-General to Japan with powers to make 
a commercial treaty with that country and Siam. 
For three years, until 1858, Mr. Harris struggled 
with and against the duplicity and cunning of 


'The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons: 18)5. 
By W. E. Griffis. Boston: Hough- 
$2.00. 


Townsend Harris. 
1895. 


ton, Mifflin & Co. : 
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this hermit nation. At last, when he had broken 
through the web of strange etiquette and the in- 
tricacies and mazes of the language, and brought 
forth a treaty with the Tycoon’s signature, he 
was broken in health and sick in mind. He had 
won the respect of the Japanese officials, but he 
was in hourly danger of assassination from the 
common people. In 1861 he asked of President 
Lincoln his recall. His work was done, and 
seven years later he saw the overthrow of the 
old Shogun system and the restoration of the 
true Emperor, a vast step toward the reforms of 
today. From that time on, the civilization on 
Western standards has been rapid. The seeds 
that were sown by our first envoy have ripened. 
Universities, railroads, telegraphs, have sprung 
up —a monument to this man’s vast work and 
glory. Doctor Griffis has done his work well, 
and has preserved to the world a most important 
historical career. 


Jacob Faithful.* 


MACMILLAN & CoO. have brought out a hand 
some new edition of Captain Marryat’s favorite 
novel, Jacob Faithful. The story is too well 
known by readers of the present generation to 
need extended review. Those who have not en- 
joyed a tale which Thackeray affirmed ‘‘ gave 
me amusement from morning till sunset,” will 
thank the publishers for this charmingly illus- 
trated edition. There is a well written and sym- 
pathetic introduction by David Hannay, and the 
book is profusely illustrated with clever pen 
sketches by Henry M. Brock. The plates are 
new, the paper good, and the binding handsome. 
In fact the new dress fits the old favorite like a 
new glove and will be the means of attracting 
thousands of new readers. 


Little Daughter.* 


IN Little Daughter, Miss Grace Le Baron has 
added another to the children’s bright stories, 
‘The Hazelwood Series,’’ that may be placed in 
the hands of children with the feeling that it will 
be of benefit to mind and body. Little Daughter 
shows that little people have not only a place, 
but an influence in the world. This story is so 
interwoven with incidents as to be of interest to 
older readers as well as children. It is very 
cleverly written and a fit follower of the first of 
‘* The Hazlewood Stories.” 


3 Jacob Faithful. 
London: Macmillan & Co.: 
San Francisco by Wm. Doxey. 

4Little Daughter. By Grace Le Baron. 
Shephard: 1595. 


New York and 


By Captain Marryat. 
For sale in 


1895. $1.25. 


Boston: Lee & 











THE Youth’s Companion makes a brave show- 
ing in its prospectus for 1896. The list of con- 
tributors includes statesmen, like Lord Russell 
and Thomas B. Reed; scientists, like Flamma- 
rion, and our}own Holden and Barnard; war 
correspondents, like Forbes and Villiers; and a 
multitude of people known all over the world, 
like Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Burnett, The 
Princess Louise, Max O’Rell, Carnegie, Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, Frank R. Stockton, and Hamlin 
Garland. Among the special articles announced, 
with an effective illustration, is Baboo’s Good 
Tiger, by Rounsevelle Wildman. 

* ° * 

Mariposilla, a novel by Mrs. Charles Stewart 
Daggert, is to be issued shortly by Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co. 

Mrs. Daggert is a resident of California, and 
uses this State as a back-ground for her New 
York and California people. The local coloring 
of the tale is reported to be excellent and the 
dramatic force intense. The publishers prophesy 
that Mariposilla will at once place Mrs. Daggert 
in the first rank of American authors, and look 


upon her, as one of those rare discoveries, that 


once in a while rejoice the heart of a pubiisher. 


* 
* * 


” 


Footlights, “‘a clean paper for theater goers 
is just what its name implies. The Paris, 
Rome, and New York correspondence is written 
in a superior style and the entire make-up of the 
paper is clean and pure. Its illustrations and 
illuminated covers are good. 
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THE editors of McClure’s Magazine calljatten- 
tion to the unaccountable neglect of Lincoln’ as]a 
subject _forj a _magazinefiserial. Books about 
Lincoln” havet necessarily — like a all ul books of of f bi- 
ography —a limited “circulation, = and “only < once 
before has a magazine published a life of Lincoln. 
People at large know little of the first forty years 
of Lincoln’s life. Few know that he was a man 
grown before he left Indiana for Illinois. He 
spent fourteen years in southern Indiana, and 
left there in his twenty-second year. 

There is a remarkable resemblance between 
the early portrait of Lincoln in McClure’s for 
November and the portraits of Emerson. 


. 
x * 


DR. MAX NORDAU is a philosopher, and Ger- 
man philosophy is apt to be heavy. The author of 
Degeneration, however, has shown in The Comedy 
of Sentiment, just published by F. T. Neely, that 
even German philosophy yields to the power of 
dramatic situations. The Comedy of Sentiment 
might be more literally translated ‘‘ The Farce of 
Feeling,” treating as it does of serious results 
achieved by artificially excited emotions. 


* 
* * 


The new story by Dr. Ottolengui announced 
some months back under the title of ‘The Crime 
of the Century,” Messrs. Putnam expect to pub- 
lish early in the autumn season. The title has, 
it appears, also been utilized by the writer of a 
play to which reference has been made in the 
San Francisco papers. 

Dr. Ottolengui is naturally desirous of making 
clear the priority of his own announcement. 
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Croup Cured 
After Doctors Failed. 





“When a boy, I was subject to croup, the last attack 
being when about twelve years old. The doctor had 
almost given me up, every remedy that he tried having 
failed to afford relief. At last, he gave me Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, and a speedy cure was the result. I have always 
believed that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life, and often 
recommend it to others.’”’—W. S. TURNER, Norwood, Ga. 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


For all Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 











AYER’S the Only World’s Fair Sarsaparilla. 








WHAT 


For Christmas? 
Among other fancy pieces we make— 
Melon Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 
Ice Cream Forks, 
Cold [leat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladles, Pie Servers, Berry Spoons. 


If you want to make a particularly 
happy hit in the way of presents, use 


Sterling Silver [nlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ae 


$O$O6666666 66666666666 66644 4 


bb bb hb bb bb bbb bb bn bh bh bo be bp bp ho ho bn dp dp bp ip i bp i 


ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 
FP agrees Se ihing fc 
im ») 4 Bp Cort &C, 


er S117 
NASSAU ST, 
A NEW YORK. 





Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back. 
E. STERLINC INLAID FE. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER 60., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms2 Maiden Lane (second doorfrom Broad- 


way,) N.Y. A complete line of Solid Silver, novelties 
and plate to be seen. 33 
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These stopped 
using soap, long ago. 

This one stopped because—well, we'll have 
to guess why. Perhaps, because it gave 
fa.) him too much work to do. That's what every- 
Ky V body thinks, for that matter, when there's 

nothing but soap at hand, and there’s a 
\ good deal of dirt to be removed from 


A 





anything. 

\ / But this one stopped 
because she had found some- 

thing better than soap—Pearline (,,"%5.,). It’s easier, 

quicker, more economical. No rubbing to speak of, 

no wear—easy work and money saved, whether 

it's washing clothes or cleaning house. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this : 

Send is as good as,” or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
: Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
it Back you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back. 492 JAMES PYLE, New York. 











A Necessity to Housewives, 


RE NEW TRIUMPH 
Meat Cuiter 


Dee ——— ~u, 





ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mail orders receive nromnt and careful attention. 





Order NOW for Spring Delivery, while 
VAPOR & NAPTHA 


High grade pleasure Prices 
oats craft of every style are 
and cla-s. Enclose Low 


stamps for Catalogue 
Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. Drawer U, St. Joseph, Mich, 








E Oo T Re : 
XCELS ALL a SPECTS x LAYMA PNEUMATIC SPORTING 
Cup bs vale alle ented. . AND OUTING BOATS. 
Cutting parts are forged steel se a a — 
os nN “ : 


And can be cheaply and easily replaced. is 
Is NEEDED BY Every HouSEKEEPER ee 
For preparing cold Ham for the table, 
or making Beef or Veal Loaf, 
For cutting tough Beef Steak, 
For making Croquettes 
Or Minced Pies. 
How often does your butcher wash his Meat Cutter? 
Buy your own and know that it is clean. 
To wash the New Triumph is as easy as to wash 
FOUR PRESERVE DISHES. 
To wash any other is as hard as to wash 
TWO GRIDIRONS, 
If your dealer does not keep it, write for circular and 
address of Agent to 









a= = Sa =| 


THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX CO., Send 4c. in stamps for illustrated catalogue and price list. 


SouTHINGToN, Conn. , H. D. Layman, 30 W. 29th St., cor. Broa way, Y. 
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A GENUINE VIOLET, AND CHARMING HOLIDAY GIF Tees 


The Rew Crown iolette. 





It is not generally known that much of what is 
sold as Violet Perfume contains no violet at all, 
but is an imitation of violet made from chemicals. 
The Crown Perfumery Co, have given 
great attention to this popular odor and are pro- 
ducing it in great perfection. No Chemicals 
whatever are used, but the genuine essence 
of the flowers, gathered as shown above from 
the violet gardens of the Riviera. This essence 
is highly concentrated and gives 


The Delightful Odor of the 
Flower Itself, 


at once refined, delic ite rich and lasting. 


Bu ———————MAKERS OF THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES—————————— 


(mal 
’ 


renpnos ony = Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes, 


eo 





And the 





A Violet Garden in the Riviera. 








THE CROWN PERFUMERY Cco., 


177 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


Small fac-simile bottles of this new Crown 
Wiolette have been prepared in order that ladies 
may test its quality. 


Ask your Druggist for the 
New Crown Violette. 


Price, in a beautiful casket, 81.50. By sending 
this amount to Caswell, Massey & Co. New 
York; Melvin & Badger or T. Metcalf Co. 
Boston; Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, 
Washn.; Wilmot J. Hall & Co., Cin., or W. C. 
Scupham, Chicago, a bottle of this delightful per- 
fume will be sent, prepaid, to any address; or by 
sending 12 cents in stamps a fac-simile Bijou bottle 
will be sent. Sie 





CROWN LAVENDER SALTS, 


ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


If your Druggist cannot supply you write to the Crown Perfumery Co., 160 Fifth Avenue. 


page 






























DO YOU LOSE 


HOw OFTE YOUR, KNIFE? 


Coed usually—then it’s gone for 
Not so with our 


Novelty Knife 


It tells the tinder 
who you. are and 
«where you can be 
— also identi- 
. fies you in case o 
accident. The sf is made of an indestructible, 
transparent composition, more beautiful than pearl. 
Beneath the handles are placed your name and ad- 
dress, photo of mother or friend, society embiems, 
celebrities, etc. Blades are hand forged from the finest 
razor steel, hp gory B = and a printed war- 
ranty is sent with each k 
Two bladed knife, men’s, ie to $1.75, 3 blades - to 
$2.50, 2 bladed, boys’, 75 cents, ladies $1 te $1.75. For 
each photo 25 cents additional. sigadseme Christmas 
resents. Catalogue free. Sen with order. 
Agents Wanted. iaey on retail depantenenh. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., Box 197. Canton, O. 


THE AME RICAN 


A national weekly journal; truthful, fearless and 
aggressive in the discussion of Public Affairs and 
other events of general interest. 

WHARTON BARKER, Editor 


THE AMERICAN is fighting the battle of the masses 








































against the money cliques which geek to fix the gold |- 


standard permanently on this country; for a true 
American policy of 


BIMETALLISM—PROTECTION 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum 
Sample Copies Sent Free on Application 


THE AMERICAN 
P, O. Box 1202 Philadelphia 


My original method $2. 100 page book 
— A ST ene eee 








Bleyeles, Sewing Machines, Buggies, 


Harness, 
Farm& Blacksmith Tools, Engines, Boilers Mills 
Seales of ail Varteties and 1000 other Articles. 
anes Free. CHICAGO SUALE CO. i oil. 


THANKS 








For valuable patronage in the past. 
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Absolutely THE BEST 
Pure and Unadulterated 


AT ALL FIRST-GLASS DRUGGISTS, 25c. 


SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS TO DEPARTMENT o*Hee 
THE PALISADE M’'F'G CO., YONKERS, N.Y. 
FOR pe SET OF SAMPLES. 

eo 











Medtterr. t, 
WINTER === 
Greece,etc.,sails Jan.15 


—Second Mediterranean and Oriental Tour sails Feb. 
r9th.—Delightful Tour, Mediterranean, Riviera (Car- 





nival), Italy (Easter in Rome), 
etc., sails Jan. 28th.—All person- 
ally conducted. Programs free. 
Est. 1879. A. de Potter, rr22 
Broadw ay, New York. 


We are now fixed to supply 


our patrons and OVERLAND readers with the best the market affords 
for the Holiday Season—in all lines—wishing all a 


MERRY 


CHRISTMAS 


We remain as ever, your friends, 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, San Francisco, Cat. 


SHeeeeeresesooos 
Pe eeeeeseseoooose 


WESTFIELD, we 
Mass. . 


Se eeeeeseesesoee 
SO eeeeeeeererore 








\\ A 
as AAC\OUS © 


















Sees ee eee eeeee 
SeeeeeeereoerrreT 


and 
NEW YORE. 


Peer eeeseseseees 
POOL SHES SESE OOS 








CHOICEST FRUITS 





























Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
are not guilty 
of any of the defects charged against 
other bindings. 
The verdict must be. 
The Best Made.”’ 


Send for samples, showing labels and materigis,_ 
to the S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City, 


«““S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Sponge 
7 Crépon 


is the only 


° 


stif- 
inter- 






fening and 
lining made with 
in- 
terior. It is 
guaranteed 
against crush- 
tearing or 
its stiff- 
\ ness, and gives 

the stylish tailor- 


ing, 
losing 


made set and flare to 


home-made. garments. 


OOOOOOe 


: 
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FPPPPSEPP SPSS SPSS SPS SE SY 
Once in awhile there is 
“Something New Under the Sun ’’ 

’ and WE HAVE IT!! 


RUBBA BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 


THE ROUND RIB LOOP AND CUSHIONED STUD 
oneate A-VELVET GRIP, 
THAT ON HOSIERY OF FINEST SILK 
WILL NEITHER CUT NOR SLIP. 


Guaranteed Durable! 

Will Hold all Kinds of Hosiery! 

Will Not Wear, Tear, or become 
Unfastened ! 


Aisk for Them at the Stores. 


If not found, a sample pair of 
Lapigs’ Sarety Pin-Top Hose 
Sup orters, made from LisLEWeB 
(white or black), will be mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps 
or silver. 


Descriptive Circular free on 
application. 











Address the Manufacturers 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, 
&. 551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 
a 


PRPIPPPPPPPPPP PPP PPPS FPP S PP PP POY 
RAARAALADAAAAAALAAADALEAEEEALAEEE 


RAALAKAAAAAAKLEALAAAALE 


COPYRIGHTED, 
1895, 





BARBOUR BROS. CO. 


BARBOUR’S 
Prize Needlework Series, No. 4. 


Just Issued—1s50 Pages—Profusely Illustrated. 


NEW and Practical information about the Latest Designs in 
4% Lace Making, Embroidery and Needlework in Barbour’s 
Prize Needlework Series, No, 4. 

150 pages—with illustrations, all of actual working designs— 
the personal contributions of the brightest needleworkers from 
all parts of the country—several Color Plates—Lace Curtains 
illustrated—and all made with Barbour’s Threads, 


Book, No. 4, mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Cincinnati. 


New York. Boston. hia. Chicago. 
St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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STERLING SILVER NOVELTIES 


Pipe Cleaner , 
Bear Pipe, silver mountgs. 1 50 | Se/ection Packages sent to Responsible Parties 
Pocket Button Hook Goods sent C. 0. 0. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Photograph Frame 00 

Umbrella Clasp | 

Embroi dery Scissors SPOONS AND FORKS SOLD AT $1.25 PER OUNCE 

Trilby Heart Pin Correspondence Solicited 

Necktie Holder 


> | 
Pocket Knife °|W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 


: 3 2, errr 


. 11. Match Box | Gold and Silversmiths 


136 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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“>; >= ~*: I» 7, — Py io 


7 Gentleman's¢ 













FREE. Send postal card for book, 

“SILVER BEAUTIES AND 
OTHER BEAUTIES." Contains List of 
Gifts for Ladies and Gentlemen. ‘&@® 


Pairpoint (fg. Co. 


SILVERWARE 
CUT GLASS 
FINE CHINA 

New Bedford, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
TEMPLE BUILDING, MONTREAL. 


Louis Roederer Champagne 


Three Kinds, all of Equal Excellence 
BRUT, an Extra Dry Wine 
GRAND VIN SEC, a Dry Wine 
CARTE BLANCHE, a Rich Wine 

THE HIGHEST GRADE 
IN THE WORLD 


47 Used by all the leading clubs, hotels and restaurants, 
and may be had of all first-class grocers and wine merchants, 


_ Macondray Bros. & Lockard cote scone com 


% FENCING ACADEMY. 
PROF. H. ANSOT, 


Fencing, Broadswords, Single Sticks, Boxing. 








... Present 


Hot or Cool Water 


SOAP CUP... 


Removable 
and 


Brush Rest 


























HEADQUARTERS, CALIFORNIA FENCERS’ CLUB. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. Private Classes for Ladies 
LURLINE BATH BUILDING, 
Cor. Bush and Larkin Sts. 


OUR NEW SPECIALTIES 


IRIDIUM PHOTOGRAPHS 
PLATINUM PHOTOGRAPHS 
BAS-RELIEF PHOTOGRAPHS 


The only gallery in the world making Iridium and Bas-Relief Photographs., The highest achieve- 
ment in 7 Atase hy. 


A RAISED PHOTOGRAPH 


Bringing out the prominent features of the person. A most marvelous result. The picture stands out 
in relief like the living person. 


121 Post St., Bet. Kearny St. and Grant Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Waen you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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Have Been Sung fer . 
Over"Half a (entury 7 
ZA 


ONE OR es ONO te 











A HAIR” Die | “MEN N NEN’S. “gaRATED acon 
Y Pye : TOILET 


5 Dri ras] «6 ie 
| POWDER 


Approved by highest medical , 
Mme. Bertha Spitz, 111 Stockton St. 


authorities as a Perfect Sana- 
_G. LEDERER, Successor 














wee 





~~ 


tory Toilet Preparation a 
infants and adults. Positively / 
relieves Prickly Heat, Nettie | 





- Rash, Chafed Skin, Sunburn, > 
\ etc. Kemoves blotches, Pim ies and Tan, makes the ( 


' AIR@REMOVED ra smooth and healthy. elightful after shaving 7 
’ ERIE oo Decorated Tiu Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists 


or mailed for 26 cents. (Name this pa- > 





| 
) Eermsersty ronsedireach nominee witesspaie, =| \|LEREE | per.) eample by mall . 
particulars, 6¢, Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. | § Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. ( 


oor ooo oOo eee ees 











_HAIR BALSAM | Marshall's 
Promotes ry Sertast oa etarrh 


Never Fails to Restore G 

Hair to its Youthful Color. Snuff 

has never been 
equaled forthe in- 
| | stant relief of Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and Headache. 
| # Cures deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty 
vears on the nae. ot Druggists sell it. i25¢. per 
bottle. C. KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, O. 


ANICE TOOTH — 
OAPs eer {ABDOMINAL BELTS 


oy Cues al diseases & hair falling, 
Bc, and $1.00 at Druggist 


HINPERCORNS 





sure Cure for Stops all pain Ensures come 
e feet, Makes walking easy, licts. at — 

















i) 









for Corpulency and Umbilical Rupture. 
S< FAR THE BEST {mame iate relief and solid comfort. 
entifrice; antiseptic—harmless—eifective. No soapy taste 


‘rial will make you its ——— | friend. Substitutes ee not “as 
wood.” All mocap or we mai Tf 250. 0. H. Strong & Co., Chicago. 


Write for — ond pelos. 








- we orn 
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to Make a pe 


bicycle, the Monarcy 


United States 
Wheel 


Looks like a Wheel, 

Runs like a Wheel, | 
Acts like a Wheel, 

‘Built like a Wheel, 

And ts the Wheel 





to buy 


The Chicago Stamping Co. 
Chicago. 


Write for catalogue. 








CURE FOR 


Crippled Children 8Chronie Diseases 
THE NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE 


319 Bush St., San Francisco 


SUCCESSFULLY TREATS 


Cases of Deformities and all Chronic Diseases of the Spine, Hip and Knee Joints. 
Paralysis, Club Feet, Piles, Fistula.and Nasal Catarrh. 


This Institute established as a Branch of National Surgical Institute of Indianapolis, 24 years ago, has 
been in successful oneration ever since. References given on application in all parts of the country. 
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SEE THAT CURVE 





SROOSLS 
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Mount a “ KEATING.” Easy to carry, 
: It’s then your friend. Easy to ride. 


BUT NOT SO EASY TO GET OUT OF ORDER 


| 19 pounds of Strength, 
1 Beauty and Durability 





WHY DON’T YOU RIDE ONE? 





KEATING WHEEL CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





(CATALOGUE) 





| 


j 
| 














When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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SOMETHING Gh 
McCune Cycles 


DUST PROOF BEARINGS 


Large Axles, Balls and Tubing 


CANVASS COVERED RIMS, ADJUS- 
TABLE HANDLE BARS, Etc. 


Have You Seen Them ? 


96 MODEL 
T3GOW 96. 





. “ . ———— x) 
se neeamtnemtiihiestidieten eT ne 


ARMES & DALLA 


COAST AGENTS 





230-232 Front Street 


San Francisco 


That 
Truss- 
Frame 
Means 
The 


The 


“FOWLER” 


“Lindsay” 
Bicycles 


Unquestionably make the most complete 
and satisfactory line for a DEALER to 
handle. 


Send us your name and address and we 
will quickly prove the truth of the above 
assertion. 


“‘The Best for the Money”’ is our Motto 
Have been shipping 1896 MODELS 


since September rst. 
Secure the Agency before it is too late. 


Full particulars by addressing a postal 
card to 


- F. J. ARNOLD & CO. 
Room 7, Flood Building San Francisco 


&@- Headquarters for Wood Rims, in Crimson 
or Natural Wood Finish. 








FEATURES OF OUR '96 MODEL 


One and o hth and three-quarter inch tubing 
throughout, five inch tread, finest adjustable handle 
bar in the market, tape nickel plated reinforce- 
ments on outside front fork, new seat post bracket, 
new improved truss crown, detachabie front and rear 

rock Adjustments bearings all made with 
the fingers, finer finish than ever—altogether it is 
without a peer. 








We want an agent in every city, 
town, village, hamlet and mining 
camp on the coast. 


WRITE US. 











Don't fail to see the 96 Models 
Just received 





DAVIS BROTHERS, Agents 
718 Market St., San Francisco 
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THE MODELS FOR 
1896. ARE READY 


NOW. If it is your desire | 





to confer all possible hap- §6 


piness for the coming year AX 


} upon some dear one, here F} 


is the opportunity. 

& “> ‘> 
No pleasure like bicycling. 
No bicycle like Columbia. 


Ene sift o ifts fo 
oral tiene oe 


HE BEAUTIFUL ART CATALOGUE, describing and pic- 
turing all Columbia and Hartford Bicycles, can be had for the 
asking by visiting any Columbia agent, or it will be mailed 
for two two-cent stamps by the Pope Manufaciuring Co. 
Publishing Dep’t, Hartford, Conn. 8 vt wt wt ot ut 


eo : COLUMBIA DESK CALENDAR is also ready. By 


mail for five two-cent stamps. Address Calendar Dep’t, Pope 


Manufacturing Co., Hartford,Conn. %& % 2% % SF 


HE PRICES OF COLUMBIAS AND HARTFORDS are § 


the same to everybody alike—${00 for Columbias, $150 for 
Columbia Tandems, $80, $60 or $50 for Hartford. wt ut 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias 
are not properly represented in your vicinity let us know. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1895, BY POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


} 
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The Bulletin | ee 
qesraBLsHE i Tue 20th Century Bicycle 
Re — Evening Journal of the Head-Light—Ahead 


Bright, Newsy,.and up to date; always of everything, including the times 
abreast of the Times. 

Its Local, Telegraph, Fashions, Sports, 
Book-Reviews and Miscellany take the high- 
est rank and are unexcelled for reliability, 
completeness and literary excellence. 

Its Editorial utterances are Dignified, 
Forceful, Conservative and Convincing. 

Its Commercial and Banking Columns are 
ably conducted and are invaluable to the 
business man. 

It has a special value for advertisers on 
account of its large circulation, reaching all 
classes of the community and having the 
confidence of its patrons, gained by a long ALUMINUM (6% on.)$6. BRONZE (8%; 02.) $5. 
and honorable career. NICKEL. (9 o7.) $5. 


If you want a paper for the Family and BED ANG GEESE SIDE LIGHTS 
Home, subscribe for Gives a wide light ahead illuminating the road 
¥ Detachable Bicycle Spring 


THE BULLETIN BURNS KEROSENE KEEPS LIGHTED 
ALSO ASA DRIVING LAMP 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Sec wes Hay ae , Buggies, etc. Highly prized on gate 
W ih. !s small size, peat and handsome appearance, and the 
Busy Men and omen lg excellent light it throws. ‘ 
who love outdoors and believe that proper recreation in recrea- | Can be clamped on any dashboard or side trons, 


tion hours results in better work in working hours, will find at any angle, with our Special Ball Joint 
their favorite outdoor pastime treated by a master hand in Attachment 


every issue of... 
: oe 
Outing. 
Er 


FEATURES which give OUTING first place in the hearts and | 
front row on the bookshelves of every Athlete, Collegeman 
and Sportsman are: 

































Cycling, Canceing, | 
Athletics, Rowing, | 
Yachting, Hanting, | 


Fishing, 
All Field Games, 
Amateur 
Photography, 4 
Adventure 


AND If THE WIND DOTH sBLow 
OR THE ROAD BE ROUGH AND You 
finds OUTING an in- SEE THE LESSER LIGHTS Go OUT ONE 
4 eres a eee BY ONE UNTILL ONY ONE BIG LIGHT 
onic for the overworked | mains THA 
brain, -— in ‘sading its | = a TS THE SAME 
pages is able to dispel vis- 
ions of” stocks, interests, per- | THE 20° CENTURY HEADLIGHT 
centages and profits which cling! 


too long after working hours. 


The Student cherishes OUTING as a | THE BETTS PATENT HEADLIGHT Co. 
a true friend and always jolly companion, | ; 
and in its company passes many a pleasant moment between | 
study hours. °o Leow all the pleasure that OUTING brings | 10 WARREN ST NEW YORK 


each month from‘its inexlaustible warehouses, 
« SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR SPECIMEN. ; 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
239 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. | 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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pees TOURIST --- 
“Wonderland oe+e+ + BOOK 
ae a is986 °°" 


TELLS ALL ABOUT THIS REGION 








“To see GIANT | 
GEYSER in erup- 
tion is one of the 
grandest sights 
lin YELLOW- 
STONE PARK. 
A vast accumu- 
lation of hot wa- | | 
ter and steam 
sailing into the 
air to the height |§ 
of 250 feet, with 
a retching and |i 
growling omi-|§ 
nous to those |f 
near by, it is a 


sight that a pen 
picture cannot 
describe, and 
must be seen to 
| be appreciated. 
The displays of 
this wonderful 
geyser are un- 
doubtedly the 
finest, the most 
stupendous and 
awful, of any- 
thing of similar 
character in the 
world.” 

















YELLOWSTON E 


Northern « 





. PARK 


es e 
Pacific * x 
SEND Srx Cents in STAMPS FoR OUR TOURIST Book To 


- 
Rail « « 
CHAS. 8S. FEE, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn., 


or T. K. STATELER, General Agent Road 
638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


00900000 000005 oo 68OG0008 0 


when you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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a enna oT 


Oregon Railway and 


Navigation Co.—* | 


Sunset Limited 


Wes MAGNIFICENT 
SHORT SEA TRIP 
SAN FRANCISCO and ASTORIA and PORTLAND, 
For All Points North and East. 


Should miss a ride on the beautiful 
Wo Traveler * * Columbia River. * * 


Tickets at Lowest Rates at 


l MONTGOMERY STREET. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. H. HURLBURT, 
General Passenger Agent, 
PORTLAND, OR. 


F. F. CONNOR, General Agent. 





7] SECURE 
GAEM ean SPEED 
ofan ELEGANCE AND 
COMFORT 





BY TAKING 


THE NEW and the RIGHT WAY 


EAST AND WEST 


Great Northern Railway 


TRAVERSES A REGION OF 


INCOMPARABLE SCENERY 
Valley, Plain and Peak 


ACROSS 


FIVE GREAT STATES 


From Midland Lakes 
to Western Ocean 


No Sand Deserts or Alkali Plains 
on this Line 


For routes, rates and full information, 
call on 
J. M. SMITH, Gen’! Agt. 
F. I, WHITNEY 628 Market Street 
G. P. & T. A., St. Paul San Francisco, Cal. 








When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 





FOR THE SEASON OF 1895-96 


WILL RUN 


SEMI- WEEKLY 


BETWEEN 


San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
New Orleans 


OVER THE GREAT 


SUNSET ROUTE 


LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO 
‘Tuesdays and Saturdays 


FROM TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1895 


The most complete, modern, elegantly. equipped 
and perfectly arranged Vestibuled Transconti- 
nental Train in America. New Equipment, 
especially designed and built for this service. 
Nothing spared to assure PFRFECT COMFORT 
and the highest degree of ENTERTAINMENT 
obiainable WHILE TRAVELING. 


Direct Connections in Néw Orleans 
for all Eastern Points. Quick Time. 
Only One Change. 


a = 
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A LIVING VOLCANO 


The Wilder’s Steamship Company wert eiicn te 


Volcano can be reached with trifling inconvenience. 





THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


Fine iron steamboats fitted with electric lights and bells, convey the passengers from Honolulu 
to Hilo. A greater part of the voyage is made in smooth water. The steamers pass close to the coast 
so that the shore can be readily seen. Natives engaged in their simple occupations, planters raising 
sugar-cane, and cattle men in the midst of their herds give life to an ever varying scene. The scenery 
is the finest in the world. Leaving Honolulu the rugged coast of Oahu and Molokai is passed, thence 
the beautiful and fertile island of Maui. After crossing the Hawaiia Channel a continuous view of sixty 
miles of the coast can be had. First high cliffs, against which the ever restless waves dash. Just 
above, the black rocks and further up, the cliffs are decorated with a most magnificent tropical growth. 
Every few hundred feet cataracts and waterfalls lend an ever changing beauty to the scene. From the 
brow of these cliffs fields of sugar-cane stretch back for miles; beyond, the heavy dark green of the coffee 
plantations and the tropical forest form a sharp éontrast to the lighter shade of the fields of cane. 

The sea voyage terminates at Hilo Bay, pronounced by all who have seen it, by far more 
beautiful than any of the far famed ports of the Mediterranean. 

The sailing time of the steamers has been changed and the speed increased so that only one night 
is spent on the water. Tourists are conveyed from Hilo to the Volcano over a fine macadamised road 
wending its way through a dense tropical forest of great trees and huge ferns, beautiful climbing and 
flowering vines. 

The Volcano House is modern in all its appointments. The table is supplied, not only with all 
that the market affords, but also with game, fruit and berries from the surrounding country. 

Steam sulphur baths have been entirely renewed and refitted. Wonderful cures from consumption, 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, scrofula and other blood ailments have been effected. Those suffering from 
nervous prostration regain complete health in a few weeks, the pure air of the mountains and the steam 
sulphur baths being the necessary remedies. Beautiful walks in all directions give ample employment 
for those to whom brain work is prohibited. 

For further particulars inquire of Wilder’s Steamship Company (Limited) Honolulu. 


When you write, please mention “ The Overland Monthly.” 
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SALT LAKE CITY 


HOTEL KNUTSFORD 


To miss a sojourn at this caravansary is to miss the chief 
charm of a transcontinental trip. Eastern visitors can do 
no better than stop for a few days’ rest in the Mormon city, 
enjoy the wierd scenery of the Great Salt Sea, and the 
delightful sensation of a swim in its warm and ——_ 
waters. . . . «-> The KNUTSFORD is modern and the 
attention beyond criticism. 

G. S. HOLMES, Proprietor. 


MILLARD HOTEL, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


J. E. MARKEL & SON, Proprietors. 
First-Class in all its Appointments. Centrally Located 
RATES, $3.00 To $5.00 PER Day. 








HE delicious mountain air and water ; 
and the grand scenery of the Sierra, 
with every comfort for tourist and 

invalid are found in perfection, at 


FREEMAN'S HOTEL, Auburn, Placer Co., Gal. 





WHEN you Visit Santa Cruz, DINE AT THE 


United States Restaurant 


J. GOSPODNETICH & CO., Proprietors 
Finest Brands of Wines, Liquors and Cigars 
29 PACIFIC AVENUE, SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 





Opposite Pacific Ocean House 


HOTEL FAIRMOUNT 


H. C. Jongs & BEN F. TRUE, Proprietors 
Junction Market, Fell, and Polk Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 


First-Class Family 
and Commercial 
Hotel 


Ox 


Newly Furnished with 
all Modern Im- 
provements 


Or 





Terms $1.50 per day and upwards. Special rates by the 
month or week. Telephone, south ¢77. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL, 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 
225 Rooms, Single or En Suite 
ELEVATOR 
American Plan. Rates, $2.00to $2.50 per day. Parlors 


and rooms with bath extra. 
Coach and Carriage at depot on arrival of all trains 


Stage Offios to LICK OBSERVATORY 





hicago Limited 


WIA 


~~ Santa Fe Route 


=a 


Pullman’s Newest Sleeping Cars, Vestibule Reclin- 





ing Chair Cars and Dining Cars, through without change 





every day, Los Angeles to Chicago and Kansas City, 





with annex cars on sharp connection for Denver and 








St. Louis. 
=e 
27 HOURS QUICKER THAN THE QUICKEST COMPETING TRAIN 
22 


Ticket Office in San Francisco is 644 Market St., Chronicle Building, and in Los 


Angeles No. 129 North Spring St. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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THE MODERY OXYGEN CURE FOR DISEASE 





Pacific. Coast Agents W ATSON X CO. 124 Market St., San Francisco 


Send for Book 











serie HERRMANN & Of) >= Hem 
328 
Kearny Street 


NEAR PINE 























The ONLY Manufactur- 
ing Retailers on 


the Coast. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


(Entire Building) mailed free. 





Royal 
Exchange 
Assurance 


GunsgHunters’ | FE nts ESTABLISHED A. D. 1720 

quipme | Cash Assets, - - - -  $ 20,000,000 

| Losses Paid, - . - - - 180,000,000 
ROBT. DICKSON, Manager 

| NATHAN & KINGSTON, AGENTS 


GEO. W. SHREVE 719 Market St., San Francisco | 401 Montgomery Street. 


Opposite Examiner Office 








GUNS LOANED T¢ ED TO TOURISTS 
By the month, week or day 











This remedy acts directly on the 


blood and nerves, purifying and | ‘Z R NAS [< x 
nourishing the former, and stim- | 

winting pe bite to . neaiiay | iY - 

physiological action ts tonic | T \ ? 

effects are due solely to the Ne 8) i) roy Of 


action of the remedies compos- 
ing it, and n t to alcohol, as is 
the case in most t nics. ~ 


Manufactured solely by Vintine 
Company,sold by tirooks’s Ho | 
meopathic Pharmacy. 119 —— 


ot to, San Francisco, Cal. Price, | 


~ GLINDEMANN & SCHWEITZER | PAUL P. BERNHARD & CO. 


P. O. Box 214, 


Rreakfast foods 
THE JOHNT.CUTTING CO, SOLE AGENTS 











Successors to F. HOFLENG 


Watehmakers and Jewelers | | ‘R UBBER STAMPS 


5 THIRD AND 303 KEARNY STREET | STENCILS AND SEALS 


Diamond Setting . . 1 
Fine Watch Repairing a Specialty SAN FRANCISCO; 484 MoNTGOMERY STREET 
‘The Overland Monthly.” 





When you write, please mention 
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Of all gifts the most substantial and acceptable 
one is a policy of Life Insurance. The act of in- 
suring one’s life for the benefit of loved ones is 
now considered more than a privilege. It is a 
social, domestic and personal duty, incumbent upon 
every man or woman whose life has, or is liable to 
have a money value to anyone else. The best men 
of all trades and professions are indorsers of the 
system; its advocates are the countless widows 
whom it has saved from destitution, the orphans 
whom it has educated and supported, and the aged 
to whom it doubly repays the savings of early 
manhood. As to the form of policy, it is a matter 
of choice. THe Mutuat Lire Insurance Com- 
PANY OF New YorK issue a variety of the most 
desirable. Write direct to the Agents, A. B. 
Forses & Son, in San Francisco for full informa- 
tion. 


* 
* * 


Rev. Mr. Snowball: “ Dat is a berry suspicious 
lookin’ bottle, Deacon. What has yo’ got in it?” 

Deacon Johnson : “ Only some presarved snakes, 
parson.” 


Echoes, Filmira, N. Y. 


* 
* . 


In ordering your wines for the Holidays remem- 
ber that the HaraszrHy CHAMPAGNES have an 
established reputation for purity and excellence ;—they 
have stood the highest tests and are pronounced 
equal, and in most cases superior, to any other wines 
in the market. Send to A. Haraszthy, San Fran- 
cisco, for circular containing information and 
prices. . 

- > 

The office of the Unton Iron Works has been 

removed to 222 Marker St., San FRAncisco. 
* * * 

The educated physician who makes a study of 
the nature and cause of a particular disease, with 
a view of finding a remedy and perfect cure for it, 
is fairly entitled to credit by those afflicted. Dr. 
PiouFr has made RHEUMATISM the study of his 
life. and the REMEDY prepared and sold by him 
has been pronounced by press and public to be the 
most important medical discovery of the age. If it 
cannot be obtained from your druggist, send direct 
to the agent, 24 and 38 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco, 





Tue Ropp SrRAIGHT-LINE FURNACE is a great 
improvement on all existing mechanical furnaces 
for the roasting or chloridizing of base or sulphur- 
etted ores or the roasting of mattes, is the inven- 
tion of Mr. Alfred Ropp, Superintendent of the 
Selby Smelting and Lead Works, and was patented 
in the United States on January Ist, 1895. 

It is the latest, simplest, cheapest and best fur- 
nace of its type, and is the result of Mr. Ropp’s 
experience and his familiarity with all other forms 
of mechanical roasting furnaces in Europe, Colo- 
rado, Montana, and in California, where the 
furnace was designed and perfected by him. 

The exclusive rights to the manufacture and sale 
of the Ropp Furnace, under the United States 
patent, has been granted by the inventor to PARKE 
& Lacy Company, 21 and 23 Fremont Street, S. F. 

* 

There is no limit to the number of small useful 
articles in SreERL1NG SILVER which may be bought 
at small cost of VANDERSLICE & Co, 136 SuTTER 
Sr.,8. F. They carry the largest stock of silver- 
ware on the Coast and, being manufacturers, can 
fill any order in that line they may be favored 
with. 

* Pm * 

A few dollars will supply you with reading mat- 
ter for the entire winter—provided you make your 
sélection at the Orp Book Srore, 206 Powell 
Street, S. F. 


* 
* 


As the holiday season approaches, that always 
attractive show window on Market street between 
Third and Fourth streets, presents every week a 
new picture to the music loving public. 

We refer to the ZENo Mavvais Mrsic Com- 
PANY, 769 Market street. At one time this window 
is embellished with one of those elegant Decker & 
Son pianos, of which they are sole agents. Again 
it will be gorgeous with the latest sheet music at 
half price. And still again it will be filled with 
the “ Ideal” stringed instruments, guitars, mando- 
lins, and banjos, which are guaranteed first class in 
every respect. Ask them for a catalogue of five 


cent sheet music. 
* 


7 
Bound copies of OvERLAND Montuty, $2.25; 
including one copy of “The Panglima Muda,” « 
— of Malayan life, by Rounsevelle Wildman, 
.00. 
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From Standard Union, Brooklyn, September 


14th, 1895: 

A bicycle accessory that is very hard to obtain is 
a decent headlight. There is hardly a bicycle 
lamp on the market that isn’t either too large or 
too heavy, or has a poor reflector, or too small a 
burner, or an oil well that drips, or a draught for 
the fame that isn’t faulty. Lately there has ap- 
peared in numbers on the bicycle pathway a light 
that attracts much attention because of its brilliancy 
it appearing more like a locomotive headlight than 
anything else at a distance. On clcser inspection 
one finds that the flood of light isthrown by a little 
lamp that does n’t weigh moie than half-a-dozen 
ounces. It was invented by a man who has spent 
a lifetime in the construction of headlights for 
locomotives, vessels, and carriages, and in this his 
latest invention he has produced a little wonder 
that has none of the faults so commonly found in 
bicycle lamps. It is called the ‘‘ 20TH CENTURY 
BivycLE HEADLIGHT,” 


* . * 


For fall and winter novelties in MILLINERY 
Goons call at the Woxp ER StoRE—New Building 
1026 Market Street, S. F. 


* 
* * 


Drop in at Golchers, 625 Market St., and see 

LayMAN’s PNeumAtic SportinG Boar. 
* 

‘* As Talked in the Sanctum” of the OVERLAND 
MonTHLyY, always bright and wise and taking, is 
particularly so in the October number, because it 
reveals the secret of how to make a magazine pay. 
** Just know what the people want to read, and 
give it to them.” Then the publisher of the 
OVERLAND illustrates what is meant, by giving his 
pupils the olject lesson of the October number of 
the OvERLAND. Its first article— No. 4 of the 
series of “Well Worn Trails”—will make a 
magazine sell if anything will. It is a perfectly 
charming description and illustration of Mount 
Lowe and Santa Monica. Then follows a perfect 
weelth of literary matter and illustrations, not 
even the titles of which have we space to note. 
If it was designed particularly to make this number 
correspond with the sanctum talk, the effort has 
been successful. 

The Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 
* . * 

The miner laying in his stock of grub for the 
long winter in the mountains, makes sure to get a 
good supply of Royau Bakinec Powper. Expe- 
rience has taught him to get the Best. 


* 

Bound copies of the 26th volume of the OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY are now ready. A file of these 
books is the best cyclopedia of Pacific Coast —_— 
and rescurces extant. 


When one offers wine to his guest it is a satisfac- 
tion to feel he is giving the dcst the market affords. 

The Louis RorepERER CHAMPAGNES have the 
reputation of being the highest grade of imported 
wines known. In order to suit different tastes, 
three kinds are made :—Brut, GRAND VIN SEc 
and CARTE BLANCHE, all being of equal excellence. 
It is better to order direct from the Agents,— 
Maconpray Bros. & LockarpD, thus making sure 
of getting the genuine article of the latest import- 
ation. 

* * . 

Secure an agency for the New “Lindsay” Bicy- 

cle—from F. J. Arnold, Flood Building, S. F. 
* * 
* 

In photography,—Taber secures the novelties. 
The last and best is the raised, or EmBozsED PHo- 
TOGRAPH. Its value consists in making the picture 
stand out, to represent the living person. 

* * * 

The most approved style of Organ for Small 
Church, Schoolroom or Lidge is the Sweet-toned 
Mason & Riscu Vocation CHurcH ORGAN. It 
combines all the rich and grand effects of the Pipe 
Organ—is constructed of the best material, in the 
most thorough manner by skilled mechanics and is 
as perfect in all its parts as science and skill can 
construct. The aim of the manufacturers has been 
to produce an instrument which should combine 
all that is most desirable in effect at a low price. 
Procure an illustrated Catalogue—or better—ex- 
amine the organ on exhibition at any of their 


See advertisement. 
* 


agencies. 
* 

All the materials for a real old style THANKs- 
GIVING DINNER can be had at Smith’s Cash Store 
on Front Street, S. F. 

* 

Yellow fever was fatal in only three cases out of 
ninety-one, that were treated in 1888, with the 
Electropoise. 

Since that time the treatment of Electrolibration 
has spread marvelously, demonstrating, beyond a 
doubt that Oxygen is a cure-all. Watson & Co. 
are the Pacific Coast Agents 

* * 7 

There was a time when the subject of life insur- 
ance was not accorded the kindly consideration 
merited by its advantages as a protective and 
economical measure for the benefit of the American 
people. Fortunately that time is past. Enlighten- 
ment has proven its adaptability to the wants of all, 
and it is now deemed a necessity. The only ques- 
tion is, Where shall I insure my life? and that is 
readily answered: Tue Paciric Mutual Lire 
INSURANCE CoMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, organized 
in 1868, offers you policies unexcelled for liberality 
of terms and all else conducive to economy and 


security. 
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They Like It 


What ? The new plan of Tailoring 
Why 2 Because they get nice clothes and 


save money 


Where ? At Crocker Building, up one- 
half flight, fronting on Post Street 


Who? gv. H. HAWES 


The Progressive Tailor 


REMOV ED 





FROM POST STREET 
1021 MARKET STREET 


Between 6th and 7th Streets. 





CANCERS, TUMORS, 
RHEUMATISM 


A permanent and satisfactory cure guaranteed. 
You can deposit money in the bank payable 
when cured. 


Dr. F. T. OLMSTEAD, Dos Palos, Merced Co., Cal. 


| 
| 


Will, 


3S EE 





MARK /=——— 


IVS 


The brand that is a guarantee for 


Quality, Perfection of Fit, 
Style and Workmanship 


SHIRTS 


‘MERCHANT TAILORING 





HOLLOWAY Co., 


597 Mission Street, S, E. Corner Second 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


SAN FRANCISCO 


> Restful 
an Reading. 


FN Holds book, dictionary and 

feeoes, lamp just where wanted(sitting 

“a or lying down), makes reading 
delightful. _No strain of eyes nor tired arms. 
Holders for Century Dictionary. Catalogues free. 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 








If You Want to 
Heautify Your 
Homes and 
Make Them 
Comfortable, 
Call on 





MANTELS 


’ Faience, Brick, Stene and Weeden 


LATEST AND MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS 
COLONIAL, EMPIRE AND QUEEN ANNE 


TILING For Walls, Hearths 


and Floors 


pronze ano IRON FIRE-PLAGE TRIMMINGS 


Warm Air, Hot Water and Steam 


HEATING APPARATUS 


For Warming Dwellings, Halls and Churches 


W.W. MONTACUE & CO. 


309 to 317 Market Street, bet. Beale and Fremont Sts., San Francisco 
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LAWYERS’ DIRECTORY 
____ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. my | 


ee 310 Pine STREBT | 
GaRBER, Boatt, BisHop & WHEELER 2 A | F N ~ 
582 MARKET STREET 














Henry H, Davis 
420 CautrorNIA STRERT | Ww yy 


J. J. LermMen anv Juxtivus Kann 
$10 Prnz STREET 











BOONE & MURDOCK, 


T. C. Coogan 
310 PINE STREET | Nucleus Building, Cor. Market and 3d Sts., San Francisco. 








Wma. H. H. Harr 


sapeenpsenees ene | FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 
G. A. DANzIGER | obtained. Write for Inventor's Quide. 


21 CrocksR BUILDING 


ARE YOU USING WELLINGTON’S IMPROVED EGG FOOD FOR POULTRY? 
IF NOT, Alfalfa Grass 


WHY NOT? SEEDS Fruit ua. 
—" “e 


Variety of Seeds 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Every Grocer, 


Every Deuggist B. F, WELLINGTON 


Sells It. 425 Washington St., San Francisco. 


CHICKEN RAISING PAY 


SEED MERCHANT eres | — 
| 


Incubators & Brooders. # 
Make money while 


Alfalfa, Grass, Clover, Vegetable others are wasting DoE 


DP ’ 
and Flower Seeds.—Onion Sets =» ff St. tna'Sescrives every \ fiiustrated | 
article needed for theZi3 Catalogue 


LARGEST STOCK AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT poultry business. jo m 
‘6 

Send for large illustrated descriptive and priced The ‘ERIE 
Catalogue, mailed free. ——_ the best 
wheel. Prettiest model. 
Address— — ~ are Pacifie Coast 
815, 817 and 819 Sansome St., San Francisco, Oal. i Seameiel th 
65 Front 8t., Portland, Or. fulldescription, prices, etc., AGENTS WANTED, 
Or, 212 South Second St., Seattle, Wash. Seana Seeex ant S been se nt 
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vu CAN" IRON WORKS” 


Manufacturers of 


IGE, REFRIGERATING 


| MINING MACHINERY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


UNION IRON WORKS 


Office, 222 MARKET STREET. Works, POTRERO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Marine, Mining and Milling Engines and Machinery 
= BUILDERS, , , , , 


BUILDERS OF U. S. WARSHIPS, 
] HYDRA ULIC LIFT DOCK, , 
New York Office, 145 Broadway. Cable Address, ** Union.” 


>: BANK SAFES:: 
Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


AUTOMATIC BOLT WORK, 
C. B. PARCELLS, S18 _Acext 


No. 6 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 and 19 Fremont Street, San Francisco Second-hand Safes taken in exchange, and Safes re- 


Saws of every description on hund or paired. 
made to order. ‘ 
AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. Standard Scales Bicycles and Repairs. 


























{ 




















There is no secret of what it is made of—the fish-fat taste, is 
lost, but nothing is lost but the taste. 
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Security 
Liberal Terms 
Profitable Returns 


ASSURED BY THE ‘‘UP-TO-DATE”’ 
POLICIES OF 


fs ¢& fn 3 
. | . 4 “~s < a | ~~ 
[riences | 1A 7 A9 wells crite me me a } 
e J > 
a yma a 4 Ted 


The Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


a, "" " \ 


t =n bi | +! Ps , 
oR diss Cae 
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The Only California Company 


Best and Safest Legal Organization 
for Policy Holders - 


ORGANIZED 1868 
CLAIMS PAID OVER $7,000,000.00 


LIFE POLICIES— Combining protection with investment 
ENDOWMENT BONDS—Producing specified returns 
ANNUITIES 

ACCIDENT POLICIES—Superior in benefits and conditions 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department 


PACIFIC MUTUAL BUILDING 


N. E. Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 
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wsratementor AK UNION SAVINGS BANK 


(SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL BANK) 








AT THE Crose of Business Decewser si, 1804. 


Capital Fully Paid - $300,000 Surplus - - $75,000 
Deposits to December 31,1894 - + - - - $3,011,355.84 





J. WEST MARTIN, President WM. G. HENSHAW, Vice-President A. E, H. CRAMER, Oashier 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
J. WEST MARTIN WM. G. HENSHAW THOS. PRATHER S. HUFF R. 8S. FARRELLY 
A. A. MOORE HIRAM TUBBS Cc. E PALMER H. W. MEEK HERMAN A. TUBBS THOMAS CREELIN 





Rates Paid on all Savings Deposits, 43 per cent. 


This Bank has added a Commercial Department to its former business and is now transacting a general Bank- 
ing business. as a Savings and Commercial Bank. 


San Francisco Savincs Union 


532 CALIFORNIA STREET 


DEPOSITS, December 31st, 1894 - ~ - - $23,713,941.00 
PAID. UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - - - - ~ - 7 ~ - 1,625.670.00 


ALBERT MILLER, President E. B. POND, Vice-President LOVELL WHITE, Ceshier 


DIRECTORS 


Gso.-W. BEAVER JosepsH G. EasTLAND THomas MAGEE GrorGE C, } aaa 
W. C. B. DE FREMERY DanrEt E. Martin ALBERT MILLER CHARLES PACE E. B. Ponp 


LOANS u ween San Francisco and Oakland Real Estate, and Farms and Farming Lands in the Country. 

RECEIV DEPOSITS. Country remittances may be made in checks payable in San Francisco, Post Office or 
Wells, Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express, but the responsibility of this bank commences only with the 
receipt of the money. 

o charge is made for pass-book or entrance fee. 
OFFICE HOURS: 9 a. M. to3 P, M., and Saturday evenings, i receipt of deposits only, 6:30 to 8 o’clock. 








TELEPHONE No. 5631 


WM. F. WILSON 
PLUMBER 





FINE. AND. SANITARY . PLUMBING 
cat vty pplancs 204 STOCKTON ST. onrsectes SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cy ( CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 








OMP ANY C. H. PHILLIPS, President 
Cc. H. PHILLIPS, Jr., Vice-President 


(jaino Ranch COMPANY —— 


CHINO RANCH, NEAR LOS ANGELES, 41,078 ACRES. 


The Ranch consists of 20,000 acres of moist alluvium for Beet Culture; 10,000 acres of loam 
land for Citrus Culture; and 11,000 acres of delightfully located Dairy Land, well watered. 


As showing the relative position of Chino to all the other beet sugar factories in the United States as to 
value of the lands that — the beets, the following table is published as taken from the Report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year 1893: 


AcresFarmed Tons Harvested Sugar Produced, lbs. 
49 353 16 063 367 
Alvarado........ 1803 20 324 4 486 572 
Watsonville.... : 


Norfolk, Neb 
Staunton, Va. 





2432. 238.0 
Lehi, U' 2 153.3 
Grand Island, Neb. 5 164.7 
Norfolk, Neb t 181.5 
Staunton, Va coccceeee x 144.6 
Annual consumption of sugar in the United States, 4,162,204,200 pounds. 
Annual production of sugar in the United States, 664,863,826 pounds. 
The great disproportion in the sugar consumed and the sugar produced in the United States, is convincing 
evidence that lands producing the HIGHEST GRADE SUGAR BEET EVER GROWN will always be 
sought for. 


The Chino Ranch has the greatest Beet Sugar Industry in the United States, the largest yield 
in tons per acre and the highest percentage of sugar per ton in the world. 


LANDS FOR RENT or SALE to intelligent and thrifty farmers. 














For pamphlets, copies of letters from Chino beet growers, etc., apply 


CHINO RANCH CO., OR CHINO RANCH CO., 
Chino, Cal. 404 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Santa Clara Valley. 


MORGAN HILL AND SAN MARTIN 
RANCHES. 
PRUNE, PEACH. APRICOT, OLIVE AND VINE. 


Out of the 19,000 acres in these two ranches, we now offer 8,000 unsold on easy terms and at low 
rates of interest. These lands lie on the line of the Southern Pacific railroad, between the cities of San 
Jose and Gilroy, in one of the most favored spots in Santa Clara Valley. The coast line now in course 
of construction will place. these lands on the main through overland route to the east, the completion of 
which road will insure a great influx of additional settlers on these ranches. The rapidly growing towns 
of Morgan Hill and San Martin, situated on the ranches bearing their respective names, already enjoy 
the fastest train service on the Pacific Coast. 

One can paint an ideal picture of a ten or twenty acre tract, and we can fit the picture, for the 
reason that we have every variety of soil that can be found in Santa Clara Valley. We have sandy 
sediment soil; black loamy soil; adobe soil; gravelly soil; land heavily timbered with live oak, white 
oak, sycamore, laurel and buckeye trees; hill land cleared or timbered ; hill and valley land, combined 
or separate, land near town or remote; land on either of three creeks; land with ever-living springs 
thereon. As 9a matter of fact, there is not a body of land of its size in California that has such a variety 
of soil so well located. Churches and good schools are already established, and the hundreds of 
purchasers, now resident, who have planted thousands of acres of orchards, can testify to the excellent 
climate and favorable location. sar">APPLY TO 


C.H. PHILLIPS, - 32 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Cal. 
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SAMUEL BROS. & GO. 
Wholesale Wine and Liquor Dealers, 


132-134 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO. 
SoLE AGENTS 
NELSON CO., KENTUCKY. 

DIAMOND BEE .. . pe 
GOLDEN PHEASANT CLUB WHISKIES 


Owners of Carmelita and Mt. Diablo Vineyards. 


TELEPHONE EAST 157 


Van Ness Riding Academy 


PACIFIC AVE., bet. Polk Street and Van Ness Ave. 


CONTROLLERS ' 








PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 





Saddie Horses for Hire 


HORSES TAKEN IN BOARD AND IN TRAINING 


GRAND HOTEL 


THE BEST HOTEL IN UKIAH CITY, CAL. 


> All Sages Arrive at and Depart from this House +< 


_—st FREE "BUS 


Ge 


BAGGAGE OF GUESTS CONVEYED FREE OF CHARGE TO AND FROM TRAINS 
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Of San Francisco and California have always found the OVERLAND a strong ally. 
In furtherance of this mutual help we give a classified list and 
Roll of Honor of some of the most prominent. 





Architects. 
Salfield & Kohlberg, 339 Kearny. 


Artificial Stone and Concrete Work. 
Gray Bros., 316 Montgomery. 
George Goodman, 307 Montgomery. 
Bell Foundries. 
W. T. Garratt & Co., 138-142 Fremont. 


Blue Print Manufacturers. 
California Blue Print Co., 120 Sutter. 


Book Binders. 
J. Schmitt, 622 Geary. 
Phillips Bros., 505 Clay. 
Borax, Boric Acid and Boraxaid. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., Office 101 Sansome ; Fac- 
tory, Alameda. 


Brass Goods. 
W. T. Garratt & Co., 138-142 Fremont. 


Brick and Stone Works. 
Rae Bnilding and Contracting Co., 40 New Mont- 
gomery. 
Buckskin Glove Manufacturers. 
Fred H. Busby, 412 Market. 
Business Colleges. 
Heald’s Business College 24 Post. 
California Codfish Dealers. 
Union Fish Co, 116 California. 
Canners’ Supplies. 
F. A. Robbins, 324 Fremont. 
Card and Invitation Engravers. 
S. E. Fischer & Co., 402 Montgomery. 
Cigar Manufacturers. 


Max Ordenstein, ‘‘Alma Mia” Cigar Factory, 
608-614 Front. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Cigar and Tobacco Dealers. 
M. A. Gunst & Co., 201-203 Kearny. 


Civil Engineer and Mineral Surveyor. 
J. R. Mauran, 330 Pine. 


Cloak Manufacturers. 
Chas. Mayer, Jr., & Co., 105 Post. 


Coal Producers. 


Central Coal Co., 104 Market. 
San Francisco & San Joaquin Coal Co., 230 Mont- 
gomery. 


Commercial Photographers. 
R. J. Waters, 110 Sutter. 


Concentrator Belt Manufacturers. 
Blasdell Concentrator Belt Co., 419 California. 


Condensed Milk Manufacturers. 


American Condensed Milk Co., 330 Pine. 


Contractors. 
T. R. Bassett & Bros., 40 New Montgomery. 
T. M. McLachlan, 40 New Montgomery. 
Contractors and Builders. 
D. and C. 8. Harney, 916 Market. 


Dairy Products. 
Dodge, Sweeney & Co., 114-116 Market. 


Electrical Manuafcturers. 
Frank F. Eggers, 134 Sutter 
Fig Syrup Manufacturers. 
California Fig Syrup Cc., 322-324 Hayes street ; 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
Flour Mills. 
C. S. Laumeister, 205 Mission. 
Foundries. 
Morton & Hedley (Western Foundry), 234 Fremont 
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Fruit and Produce Dealer 
Luke G. Sresovich, 60:-605 Sansome. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers. 
A. W. Martin & Co., 118 Geary. 


Galvanized Iron Works. 
Wm. Cronan, 1213-1215 Market. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Thos. Day & Co., Frank J. Symmes, Manager, 222 
Sutter. 
‘Glove Manufacturers. 
Carson Glove Co., 318 Market. 
Excelsior Glove Co., 413-414 Market. 
Glue Manufacturers. 
California Glue Works, M. Holje, Propr., 106 Pine. 


Gold and Silversmiths. 
W. K. Vanderslice & Co., 136 Sutter. 


Grocers. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Lebenbaum, 215-217 Sutter, 
426-432 Pine, N.W. cor. California and Devisa- 
dero. 

Hat and Cap Manufacturers. 


K. A. Lundstrom, 605 Kearny & 144 Geary. 
Walters & Schrein, 385 Bush. 





Harness Makers. 
W. Davis & Co., 510 Market. 


Insurance Companies. 
California Title Insurance and Trust Co., Mills’ 
Building. 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. 
W. T. Garratt & Co., 138-142 Fremont. 


Iron Works. 


Goldeu State ard Miners’ Iron Works, Viking 
Cicycles, Centaur Bicycles, 231-251 First. 


Jewelry Manufacturers and Silversmiths. 


California Jewelry Co., 134 Sutter. 
Mathieu & Maison, 328 Bush. 
Rothschild & Hadenfeldt, 207 Sutter. 
Shreve & Co., Crocker Building. 
Jewelry Case Manufacturer. 


A- Muhs, 207 Sutter. 
Lock Manufacturers. 

Harris, Oswald & Noble, 208 Liedesdorff. 
Maccaroni and Vermicelli. 

C. R. Splivalo & Co., 307 Battery. 
Marble Works. 
A. Paltenghi & Co., Metropolitan Marble Works, | 
1219 Market. 
Meat and Provision Dealers. 


E. Di Vecchio & Co., 85 Ninth. 
Hammond & Brod, 314-35 Fourth. _. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods Manufacturers. 
Greenebaum, Weil & Michels, 17-19 Sansome. 


Merchant Tailors. 


Charles Bliss, 115 Sutter. 
J. H. Hawes, Mez. B., Crocker Building. 
Henry Mayer, Manager, 109 Sutter. 
Joe Poheim, 201-203 Montgomery. 
N. Williard, 335 Bush. 
L. Zier, 120 Sutter. 
Military and Merchant Taylors. 


California Uniform Co., 523 Market. 


Optical Goods Manufacturers. 
California Optical Co., 317 Kearny. 
J. H. Keefe, 317 Sutter. 
Oil Manufacturers. 
Arctic Oil Works, 30 California. 


Onyx Works. 
J. & F. Kesseler, Onyx Warerooms, 11 City Hall 
Square. 
Paints and Oils. 
W. P. Fuller & Co., 19 Front. 
Yates & Co., 709-711 Front. 
Painters and Decorators. 


Hopps & Sons, 429 Pine. 
Quane the Painter, 415 Market. 
J. &t. Denis & Co., 308 Sutter. 


Paper Dealers. 


Blake, Moffitt and Towne, 516 Sacramento. 
Willamette Pulp and Paper Co., 722 Montgomery. 


| A. Zellerbach & Sons, 419 Clay. 


Photo Apparatus Manufacturers. 


| S. Slayton, 124 Geary. 


Photo Engravers. 


| Bolton & Strong, 510 Montgomery. 


Union Photo Engraving Co., 523 Market. 


Pork Packers and Sausage Manufacturers. 
J. Buttgenbach, 498 4th. 
Press Clippings. 
Press Clipping Bureau, 510 Montgomery. 
Press Works. 
F. A. Robbins, 324 Fremont. 
Printers and Publishers. 


| Bacon Printing Co., 508 Clay 


Commercial Publishing Co., 34 California. 
Horwinski Brothers, 424 Sansome. 
E. C. Hughes, 511 Sansome. 


| George Spaulding Co., 414 Clay 


D. S. Stanley & Co., 424 Sansome. 


| Upton Brothers, 417 Montgomery. 
| R. M. Wood & Co., 314-316 Battery. 


Pumps and Hydraulic Machinery. 
W. T. Garratt & Co., 138-142 Fremont. 
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Punching and mein Machinery. 
F, A. Robbins, 324 Fremont. 


Sheet Metal Specialties, Presses and Dies. 
F. A. Robbins, 324 Fremont. 


Shirt Manufacturers. 
L. Lautermilch, 328 Bush. 


Shirts, Underwear, Etc. 
Eagleson & Co., 748-750 Market. 


Shoe Manufacturers. 
G. W. Pringle, 110i Market. 
I. M. Wentworth & Co., 411 Market. 
Silk Manufacturers. 
Carlson-Currier Co., 6-8 Sutter. 
Stationers. 


Payot, Upham & Co., 101 Battery. 
Tanks. 


Pacific Tank Co., 33 Beale 
Tanners. 
&. Straus, 53 Clay. 
Tinware Manufacturers. 


Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson, 223-235 Market. 
W. W. Montague & Co., 315 Market. 


Vinegar and Pickle ‘Stensietee. 


| John Loeffler, 422-428 Fifth. 


_ Wholesale Druggists and Mfg. Pharmacists. 


The F. A. Weck Co., 52 Stevenson. 


Wholesale Grocers. 


F. Daneri & Co.. 412 Battery. 


Wholesale Sheep Butchers. 
| B. Salles & Co., 610 Montgomery. 


Wine Producers. 


| Chauché & Son, 695 Front. 
P. Klein, 6043 Geary. 


Wine and Liquor Dealers. 


Siebe Bros. & Plagemann, 322-332 Sansome 


Wire Works. 


| Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., Frank L. 


Brown, Agent, 8-10 Pine. 


Woolen Manufacturers. 


' Golden Gate Woolen Manufacturing Co., 535 


Market. 
Wreckers. 


| ~— J. sana 640 Second 





New Vestibuled ‘rain Service 
CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK AND LEHIGH VALLEY R, R. 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway 


in conjunction with the Lehigh Valley Rail- | 
road, have inaugurated a new Solid Vesti- | ——— 
buled Train service between Chicage and | TWO DAILY VESTIBULED TRAINS wim PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 
New York, and Philadelphia via the famous | 


The 


St. Clair Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
train leaves Chicago daily at 3:10 P. M., 
and consists of a Combination Baggage and 


Smoking Car, first-class Passenger Coaches | 


and Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Car attached ; 
for Boston via Montreal. 


with Dining 


The entire train is vestibuled, lighted by | 


gas, heated by steam and contains all the 
latest improvements in modern railway 
equipment. The train in all its appoint- 


ments is a most sumptuous one, fully | 
eqipped with all the conveniences and ap- | 


pliances that make modern traveling by rail 
a luxury. 
informatron apply to E. H. Hughes, G. W. 
P. Agent, 103 Clark Street, 
ticket agents throughout the west. 


also, through Sleeping Car | 


For rates, time tables or other | 


Chicago, or | 
| DINING CAR SERVICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS, 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. 


18 THE ONLY LINE 


VIA WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON AND PITTSBURG 


Through Sleeping Cars to Cleveland and Wheeling 


THE MORNING VESTIBULED LIMITED 


Leaves Chicago Daily at 10:15 A. M. 


THE AFTERNOON VESTIBULED LIMITED 


Leaves Ohicago Daily at 3:00 P. M. and Runs via Pittsburg 


COLUMBUS, PITTSBURG, CLEVELAND 
AND WHEELING LIMITED 
Leaves Chicago Daily at 7:20 P. M. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly,” 
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mie. | fold Seal” Mackintoshes 
GERM AN $ AVI NGS = MEN, WOMEN, BOYS AND CHILDREN 
LOAN SOCIETY 


No. 526 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital actually paid up in Cash.....$1,000,000 00 | 
Deposits June} 29, 1895 30,472,837 66 
Reserve Fund 685,000 00 
Guaranteed Capital 1,200,000 00 
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SPICES 

SAUCES 
(EXTRACTS 
Is the Best Sewing PERFECT PURITY 
Machine for Family Use EXQUISITE FLAVOR 


EVERYBODY LIKES IT 


PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 


1368 MARKET ST. DRESSIN 








AWARDcD GOLD MEDAL 
“NOILISOdX3 NVISINNI0) 
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When you write, please mention ‘“ The Overland Monthly.” 








